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BILL OF FARE. 
Raw Oysters. Tomato Soup. 
Roast Turkey. Chicken Pie 
Cranberry Jelly. Escaloped Oysters. 
Mashed Potato. Browned Sweet Potato. 
Turnip in Cream Sauce. 
Dressed Celery. 
Plum Pudding. 
Mince Pie. Sguash Pie. 
Marlboro Pie. Cranberry Pie. 
Nuts and Raisins. 


Squash. 


Oranges. Grapes. Figs. 
Olives. Salted Almonds. 
Crackers. Cheese. 


Coffee. 
RAW OYSTERS. 


AW oysters should have served with them Gra- 
ham bread-and-butter sandwiches. Cut the 
bread very thin, butter it lightly, place two 
slices together, and trim off the crusts. Cut 

them from corner to corner, making little diamond- 
shaped sandwiches. Pile them on a napkin. 


TOMATO SOUP. 

For this is required one quart of tomato, one quart 
of stock, one slice of onion, one slice of carrot, a 
small piece of turnip, two tablespoonfuls of butter, 
three tablespoonfuls of flour, one teaspoonful of salt, 
one teaspoonful of sugar, and pepper to taste. Cut 


the vegetables in small dice, and place them, with the 
butter, in a frying pan, and cook slowly for fifteen 
minutes. Put the tomato and one pint of the stock 
into a stewpan, skim the vegetables from the frying 
pan, and add to the tomato, and let it come to a boil. 
Add tothe butter remaining in the frying pan the 
flour, stir until it is smooth and frothy, then add to it 
the remaining pint of stock; when boiling hot, add 
this to the contents of the stewpan, with the seasc n- 
ing, and cook slowly for one-half hour. Then strain, 
and serve with toasted bread, prepared by buttering 
three slices of bread; cut them in dice, place them in 
a pan, and in a hot oven, until nicely browned. 


ROAST TURKEY. 


Select a good young turkey, weighing from eight 
to ten pounds. Make it thoroughly clean. Stuff the 
breast and body with dressing prepared from one and 
one-half quarts of fine stale bread crumbs, three tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one teaspoonful of pepper, one tea- 
spoonful of summer savory, one-half teaspoonful of 
sweet marjoram, and one-half teaspoonful of thyme. 
Mix these well together and add one-half cupful of 
melted butter, and one pint of washed oysters. Fill 
the breast, and put the remainder of the stuffing in 
the body. Truss the turkey by fastening the legs 
and wings securely to the sides with skewers, and 
with string across the back, from the skewers. Never 
put a string over the breast of a bird. Now dredge 
well with salt. Take soft butter in the hand, and rub 
it thickly over the turkey; then dredge thickly with 
flour. Dredge the bottom of the roasting pan with 
flour, place a meat rack in the pan, and lay the 
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turkey on its side on the rack. Put the pan into 
a hot oven, and, when the flour is brown, put in 
water enough to cover the bottom of the pan. 
When one side of the turkey is nicely browned, turn 
it and brown the other side ; then place it on its back. 
Baste it every fifteen minutes with the water in the 
pan, renewing the water as it cooks away, and dredge 
with salt, pepper and flour. The last basting should 
be with soft butter. Allow one hour and three-quar- 
ters for a turkey of eight pounds, and ten minutes for 
each additional pound. For the gravy, the livershould 
be boiled until thoroughly cooked. After removing 
the bird from the roasting pan, place the pan on the 
stove, and add to its contents one cupful of water, or 
more if necessary. Stir it well, scraping everything 
from the bottom and sides of the pan. Let it boil up 
once, and if it is not thick enough, mix a little flour 
with a little cold water, and stir it into the pan as it 
boils. Then strain it; mash the liver very fine and 
add to the strained gravy. 


CHICKEN PIE, 


For this will be needed two chickens weighing 
eight or nine pounds. Cut them in nice pieces, and 
put them into a kettle ; cover them with boiling water 
and place the kettle where they will cook slowly for 
one and one-half hours, if a year old; if younger, less 
time will be required. When done, remove from the 
fire, and let the meat cool in the water. An earthen 
baking dish holding about four quarts will be needed. 
Wash and drain one quart of oysters. Remove the 
chicken from the water, and take the skin from it. 
Place in the dish a layer of chicken and a layer of 
oysters, alternately, until all is used. Into a large 
stewpan put four tablespoonfuls of butter, and when 
melted add four tablespoonfuls of flour, and stir until 
smooth and frothy. Then add, in small quantities 
and stirring constantly, two quarts of the stock in 
which the chickens were cooked. Let it come to a 
boil, and season it with three teaspoonfuls of salt and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. More or less 
seasoning may be used, as one’s taste dictates. Beat 
two eggs with one-fourth of a cupful of cold stock, 
add it to the cooked mixture, stirring it well as you 
add it. Remove at once from the fire, and pour this 
gravy over the chicken, filling the dish. Put in acold 
place until the morrow. In the morning, roll a piece 
of puff paste a little larger than the dish, and about 
one-fourth of an inch in thickness. Cover the pie 
with this, turning in the edges. Roll another piece 
of the paste, and with a small fancy cutter, cut a num- 
ber of little pieces, and decorate the top of the pie. 
It should then be baked one hour in a moderate oven. 

CRANBERRY JELLY. 

Wash one quart of cranberries, and put them ina 
stewpan with one pint of sugar, and one cupful of 
water. Cook them carefully for fifteen minutes ; 
then strain and press through a sieve. Beat the 
strained cranberry until smooth, and pour into a 
mould that has been rinsed with cold water. Set ina 
cold place to harden. 


ESCALOPED OYSTERS. 


Wash and drain one quart of solid oysters. Have 
ready three pints of grated stale bread crumbs (bak- 
er’s bread is the best), four tablespoonfuls of cooking 
wine, one-half cupful of milk, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
one-fourth of a cupful of butter, and a little nutmeg. 
Butter the dish well; and line the bottom with bread 
crumbs. Spread about one-third of the oysters on 
the crumbs, sprinkle with part of the salt and pepper, 
grate a little nutmeg over, and dot with one-third of 
the butter; then one-third of the milk, and two table- 
spoonfuls of wine. Now cover with bread crumbs, 
then the remainder of the oysters, the salt and pepper, 
the wine and milk, and the butter, and a slight grat- 
ing of nutmeg. Cover the top with the remaining 
crumbs. Just before placing in the oven, wet the top 
with four teaspoonfuls of milk, that it may brown 
nicely, and bake one-half hour in a hot oven. 


POTATOES. 

Eight good-sized potatoes should be pared and 
placed in cold water for one or two hours. When 
ready to cook them, put them in a stewpan and cover 
with boiling water, and when they have boiled fifteen 
minutes add one teaspoonful of salt. Cook until a 
fork pierces them easily, about fifteen minutes longer; 
then drain a// the water from them. Mash perfectly 
smooth, add one teaspoonful of salt, one large table- 
spoonful of butter, and one-third of a cupful of boil- 
ing milk. Beat very hard until quite light. 


SWEET POTATOES. 

Sweet potatoes should be boiled one-half hour, then 
remove the skins, cut them in slices one inch in thick- 
ness. Put some butter in a frying pan, and when 
hot lay the slices of potato in it and brown them, first 
on one side and then on the other. 


CREAMED TURNIPS. 

Pare the turnips, and cut in slices one-fourth of an 
inch in thickness; then cut the slices in strips, like a 
match. Boil these in salted water half an hour. Drain 
them, place them in a dish, and cover with cream 
sauce, made by melting in a small frying pan one 
tablespoonful of butter, adding to it one tablespoon- 
ful of flour; stir until smooth, and then add one pint 
of milk; stirit constantly until it boils, then season it 
with one teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper, and 
pour it over the turnip. 


SQUASH. 

Squash should be boiled in salted water until tender, 
then drained immediately from the water, mashed 
very smooth, and seasoned with salt and pepper. 

DRESSED CELERY. 
Thoroughly cleanse the celery, cut in small pieces, 


and cover with a mayonnaise dressing. This is made 
by placing in a bowl the yolks of three raw eggs, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of sugar. 
Beat with a wooden spoon, or Dover egg beater, until 


very smooth and light, then add a very few drops ol 
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best sweet oil at a time, and constantly beating until 
the mixture becomes very thick and almost hard. 
Use for it one pint of oil. If it gets too thick, before 
using the quantity of oil, add a little vinegar. There 
should be used one-half cupful of vinegar, the juice 
of half a lemon, one teaspoonful of Tarragon vinegar, 
and one teaspoonful of walnut catsup. One-fourth of 
a cupful of thick cream greatly improves it, but should 
not be added until just before using, as the acid is 
likely to make the cream a little bitter if allowed to 
stand long. 
THANKSGIVING PLUM PUDDING. 


This requires three pints of milk, eight eggs, a ten- 
cent loaf of baker’s bread, one cupful of sugar, one 
pound of raisins, one teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, and one-half cupful of 
butter. Remove the seeds from the raisins. Place 
the milk and raisins in a double boiler, and make 
them boiling hot. Beat the eggs slightly, add the 
sugar, then the boiling milk, the salt and vanilla. 
Slice the bread, and spread it with the softened 
butter; then put the slices in the hot custard. Butter 
well a deep brown pudding pan. Puta layer of the 
soaked bread in the pan and scatter raisins over it; 
then more bread and more raisins until all are used, 
having the last layer of bread. Bake in a slow oven 
for two hours. When ready for serving, turn it from 
the pan into a pudding dish, and use with it a hard 
sauce made from one-half a cupful of butter, beaten 
to a cream, and one cupful of powdered sugar beaten 
into it, until it is very light and creamy. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla extract or one tablespoon- 
ful of wine. Pile it roughly on a pretty dish and grate 
nutmeg over it. 

MINCE PIES. 

One and one-half pornds of meat, after it is boiled 
and chopped. One pound of finely-chopped beef 
suet. Three pounds of chopped apples, one pound 
of chopped raisins, one-half pound of whole raisins, 
one and one-half pounds of currants, one-half pound 
of citron, one pound of sugar, one cupful of brandy, 
one cupful of wine, one cupful of strong coffee, one 
pint of boiled cider, one teaspoonful each of pow- 
dered mace, allspice, and cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cloves, one nutmeg, the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon, and one-fourth of a cupful -7®° 
salt. If not sweet enough add molasses to taste” Much 
moisten sufficiently with the stock in which +7 ght, so 
was boiled. This rule is sufficient in did live a 
twenty pies. It can be kept a long time, 


covered jar, in a very cold place. ad always been 
ne said nothing, 


s. Jones said, and 
For one pie will be needed one ane subject. 


SQUASH PIE. 


fuls of sifted squash, one cupful of ', she did miss him 
half cupful of sugar, one-half te: than she missed his 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of cirand needed the young 
of a teaspoonful of ginger, one- 

vanilla, and one teaspoonful of ws cleaned, in one of the 
seasoning to the squash, then ook in which was kept 


and lastly, the milk. 


CRANBERRY PIE. 
Cook one quart of cranberries, with one pint of 
sugar and one pint of water, for fifteen minutes; then 
rub through a sieve, and it is ready for use. 
MARLBORO PIE. 


Rub through a sieve six large baked or steamed 
sour apples, and add to it one tablespoonful of butter. 
Beat together the yolks of three eggs, one teacupful 
of sugar, and the rind and juice of one lemon. Bake 
in a deep plate like squash pies. 

The quantities given in these different rules are 
sufficient for six or eight persons. The most of the 
dinner can be prepared on Wednesday, thereby re- 
lieving the housekeeper of so much care and labor 
on Thanksgiving Day. The turkey can be made 
ready and laid in the ffan ready for the oven. The 
chicken pie should be prepared in the dish. Puff 
paste should be made and wrapped in linen, laid ina 
pan and on the ice until time for the pie to go to the 
oven, when but a short time is required to roll it out 
and cover the pie. Oysters can be washed, and 
crumbs prepared ready for use. The cranberry jelly 
should be made and left in the mould until needed. 
Potatoes and other vegetables pared and left in cold 


‘water. The mayonnaise dressing needs to be kept 


in a closely-covered jar, in acool place. The pud- 
ding is far better to be made and stand over night. 
If the bread on the top seems dry, in the morning, 
beat an egg, add a little milk and sugar, and fill up 
the pan. The pudding should be put in the oven im- 
mediately after breakfast ; also the chicken pie should 
be covered, and baked with the pudding. These will 
be baked and ready to come from the oven in time 
for the turkey to go in, and should be kept in a warm 
place until dinner is served. The pies will, of course, 
be baked on Wednesday. The squash, cranberry and 
Marlboro pies should have an under crust of plain 
paste, and a rim around the edge of puff paste. The 
cranberry pie should be cross-barred with narrow 
strips of the puff paste. Little rounds of puff paste 
may be cut and, bs’ with }, Plate, and the Marlboro 


b away Ww é 
pie béed the tear-stainedey. The mince pie may 


the first time since Jack’S dépavrdhe putt paste, 
” come back there might be a welcome for him. 3 

One day Aunt Eliza walked down to the village to 
buy some necessary articles, and almost the first 
person she met was the station agent, who said, “So 
Jack’s gone to Caswell has he ?” 

Aunt Eliza had hard work not to show the joy that 
would Gome into her face at these words, and turned 
away her head as she said, “‘ How do you know?” 

“Oh, he bought a ticket of me, and said he should 
stay all winter if he liked it down there.” 

He hurried away, and Aunt Eliza felt faint with the 
emotion of good news. Now, if he was in Caswell 
she could write; but, then, there came the thought 
that Caswell was a city, and she knew nobody there, 
and to whom could she write? She might send to the 
station agent, but it was now nearly six weeks since 
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turkey on its side on the rack. Put the pan into 
a hot oven, and, when the flour is brown, put in 
water enough to cover the bottom of the pan. 
When one side of the turkey is nicely browned, turn 
it and brown the other side ; then place it on its back. 
Baste it every fifteen minutes with the water in the 
pan, renewing the water as it cooks away, and dredge 
with salt, pepper and flour. The last basting should 
be with soft butter. Allow one hour and three-quar- 
ters for a turkey of eight pounds, and ten minutes for 
each additional pound. For the gravy, the livershould 
be boiled until thoroughly cooked. After removing 
the bird from the roasting pan, place the pan on the 
stove, and add to its contents one cupful of water, or 
more if necessary. Stir it well, scraping everything 
from the bottom and sides of the pan. Let it boil up 
once, and if it is not thick enough, mix a little flour 
with a little cold water, and stir it into the pan as it 
boils. Then strain it; mash the liver very fine and 
add to the strained gravy. 


CHICKEN PIE, 


For this will be needed two chickens weighing 
eight or nine pounds. Cut them in nice pieces, and 
put them into a kettle; cover them with boiling water 
and place the kettle where they will cook slowly for 
one and one-half hours, if a year old; if younger, less 
time will be required. When done, remove from the 
fire, and let the meat cool in the water. An earthen 
baking dish holding about four quarts will be needed. 
Wash and drain one quart of oysters. Remove the 
chicken from the water, and take the skin from it. 
Place in the dish a layer of chicken and a layer of 
oysters, alternately, until all is used. Into a large 
stewpan put four tablespoonfuls of butter, and when 
melted add four tablespoonfuls of flour, and stir until 
smooth and frothy. Then add, in small quantities 
and stirring constantly, two quarts of the stock in 
which the chickens were cooked. Let it come to a 
boil, and season it with three teaspoonfuls of salt and 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of pepper. More or less 
seasoning may be used, as one’s taste dictates. Beat 
two eggs with one-fourth of a cupful of cold stock, 
add it to the cooked mixture, stirring it well as you 
add it. Remove at once from the fire, and pour this 
gravy over the chicken, filling the dish. Put in acold 
place until the morrow. In the morning, roll a piece 
of puff paste a little larger than the dish, and about 
one-fourth of an inch in thickness. Cover the pie 
with this, turning in the edges. Roll another piece 
of the paste, and with a small fancy cutter, cut a num- 
ber of little pieces, and decorate the top of the pie. 
It should then be baked one hour in a moderate oven. 


CRANBERRY JELLY. 


Wash one quart of cranberries, and put them ina 
stewpan with one pint of sugar, and one cupful of 
water. Cook them carefully for fifteen minutes; 
then strain and press through a sieve. Beat the 
strained cranberry until] smooth, and pour into a 
mould that has been rinsed with cold water. Set ina 
cold place to harden. 


ESCALOPED OYSTERS. 


Wash and drain one quart of solid oysters. Have 
ready three pints of grated stale bread crumbs (bak- 
er’s bread is the best), four tablespoonfuls of cooking 
wine, one-half cupful of milk, one and one-half tea- 
spoonfuls of salt, one-third of a teaspoonful of pepper, 
one-fourth of a cupful of butter, and a little nutmeg. 
Butter the dish well; and line the bottom with bread 
crumbs. Spread about one-third of the oysters on 
the crumbs, sprinkle with part of the salt and pepper, 
grate a little nutmeg over, and dot with one-third of 
the butter; then one-third of the milk, and two table- 
spoonfuls of wine. Now cover with bread crumbs, 
then the remainder of the oysters, the salt and pepper, 
the wine and milk, and the butter, and a slight grat- 
ing of nutmeg. Cover the top with the remaining 
crumbs. Just before placing in the oven, wet the top 
with four teaspoonfuls of milk, that it may brown 
nicely, and bake one-half hour in a hot oven. 


POTATOES. 

Eight good-sized potatoes should be pared and 
placed in cold water for one or two hours. When 
ready to cook them, put them in a stewpan and cover 
with boiling water, and when they have boiled fifteen 
minutes add one teaspoonful of salt. Cook until a 
fork pierces them easily, about fifteen minutes longer; 
then drain a// the water from them. Mash perfectly 
smooth, add one teaspoonful of salt, one large table- 
spoonful of butter, and one-third of a cupful of boil- 
ing milk. Beat very hard until quite light. 


SWEET POTATOES. 

Sweet potatoes should be boiled one-half hour, then 
remove the skins, cut them in slices one inch in thick- 
ness. Put some butter in a frying pan, and when 
hot lay the slices of potato in it and brown them, first 
on one side and then on the other. 


CREAMED TURNIPS. 


Pare the turnips, and cut in slices one-fourth of an 
inch in thickness; then cut the slices in strips, like a 
match. Boil these in salted water half an hour. Drain 
them, place them in a dish, and cover with cream 
sauce, made by melting in a small frying pan one 
tablespoonful of butter, adding to it one tablespoon- 
ful of flour; stir until smooth, and then add one pint 
of milk; stir it constantly until it boils, then season it 
with one teaspoonful of salt and a little pepper, and 
pour it over the turnip. 


SQUASH. 

Squash should be boiled in salted water until tender, 
then drained immediately from the water, mashed 
very smooth, and seasoned with salt and pepper. 


DRESSED CELERY. ‘ 

Thoroughly cleanse the celery, cut in small pieces, 
and cover with a mayonnaise dressing. This is made 
by placing in a bowl the yolks of three raw eggs, one 
teaspoonful of salt and one teaspoonful of sugar. 
Beat with a wooden spoon, or Dover egg beater, until 
very smooth and light, then add a very few drops of 
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best sweet oil at a time, and constantly beating until 
the mixture becomes very thick and almost hard. 
Use for it one pint of oil. If it gets too thick, before 
using the quantity of oil, add a little vinegar. There 
should be used one-half cupful of vinegar, the juice 
of half a lemon, one teaspoonful of Tarragon vinegar, 
and one teaspoonful of walnut catsup. One-fourth of 
a cupful of thick cream greatly improves it, but should 
not be added until just before using, as the acid is 
likely to make the cream a little bitter if allowed to 
stand long. 
THANKSGIVING PLUM PUDDING. 

This requires three pints of milk, eight eggs, a ten- 
cent loaf of baker’s bread, one cupful of sugar, one 
pound of raisins, one teaspoonful of salt, one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla extract, and one-half cupful of 
butter. Remove the seeds from the raisins. Place 
the milk and raisins in a double boiler, and make 
them boiling hot. Beat the eggs slightly, add the 
sugar, then the boiling milk, the salt and vanilla. 
Slice the bread, and spread it with the softened 
butter; then put the slices in the hot custard. Butter 
well a deep brown pudding pan. Puta layer of the 
soaked bread in the pan and scatter raisins over it ; 
then more bread and more raisins until all are used, 
having the last layer of bread. Bake in a slow oven 
for two hours. When ready for serving, turn it from 
the pan into a pudding dish, and use with it a hard 
sauce made from one-half a cupful of butter, beaten 
to a cream, and one cupful of powdered sugar beaten 
into it, until it is very light and creamy. Add one- 
half teaspoonful of vanilla extract or one tablespoon- 
ful of wine. Pile it roughly on a pretty dish and grate 
nutmeg over it. 

MINCE PIES. 

One and one-half pornds of meat, after it is boiled 
and chopped. One pound of finely-chopped beef 
suet. Three pounds of chopped apples, one pound 
of chopped raisins, one-half pound of whole raisins, 
one and one-half pounds of currants, one-half pound 
of citron, one pound of sugar, one cupful of brandy, 
one cupful of wine, one cupful of strong coffee, one 
pint of boiled cider, one teaspoonful each of pow- 
dered mace, allspice, and cinnamon, one-half tea- 
spoonful of cloves, one nutmeg, the grated rind and 
juice of one lemon, and one-fourth of a cupfu!l ° 
salt. If not sweet enough add molasses to 
moisten sufficiently with the stock in which #%¢ Meat 
was boiled. This rule is sufficient in qy?@™Uty for 
twenty pies. It can be kept a long time, in a closely 
covered jar, in a very cold place. 


SQUASH PIE. 

For one pie will be needed one and one-half tel 
fuls of sifted squash, one cupful of boiling milk, one- 
half cupful of sugar, one-half te aspoonful of salt, 
one-fourth of a teaspoonful of — one-fourth 
of a teaspoonful of ginger, one- 1alf teaspoonful of 
vanilla, and one teaspoonful of wi" Add sugar and 
seasoning to the squash, then oh well-beaten egg, 
and lastly, the milk. 


CRANBERRY PIE. 
Cook one quart of cranberries, with one pint of 
sugar and one pint of waier, for fifteen minutes; then 
rub through a sieve, and it is ready for use. 
MARLBORO PIE. 


Rub through a sieve six large baked or steamed 
sour apples, and add to it one tablespoonful of butter. 
Beat together the yolks of three eggs, one teacupful 
of sugar, and the rind and juice of one lemon. Bake 
in a deep plate like squash pies. 

The quantities given in these different rules are 
sufficient for six or eight persons. The most of the 
dinner can be prepared on Wednesday, thereby re- 
lieving the housekeeper of so much care and labor 
on Thanksgiving Day. The turkey can be made 
ready and laid in the ffan ready for the oven. The 
chicken pie should be prepared in the dish. Puff 
paste should be made and wrapped in linen, laid in a 
pan and on the ice until time for the pie to go to the 
oven, when but a short time is required to roll it out 
and cover the pie. Oysters can be washed, and 
crumbs prepared ready for use. The cranberry jelly 
should be made and left in the mould until needed. 
Potatoes and other vegetables pared and left in cold 


’ water. The mayonnaise dressing needs to be kept 


in a closely-covered jar, in acool place. The pud- 

ding is far better to be made and stand over night. 

If the bread on the top seems dry, in the morning, 

beat an egg, add a little milk and sugar, and fill up 

the pan. The pudding should be put in the oven im- 

mediately after breakfast; also the chicken pie should 

be covered, and baked with the pudding. These will 

be baked and ready to come from the oven in time 

for the turkey to go in, and should be kept in a warm 

place until dinner is served. The pies will, of course, 

be baked on Wednesday. The squash, cranberry and 

Marlboro pies should have an under crust of plain 

paste, and a rim around the edge of puff paste. The 

cranberry pie should be cross-barred with narrow 

strips of the puff paste. Little rounds of puff paste 

may be cut on arate, and the Marlboro 

pie be~ Wecorated with them. The mince pie may 

both upper and under crusis~ithe. nuff paste, 

yanless the plain paste is preferred. The nuts may De 
cracked, and, as far as possible, everything prepared 
on Wednesday. By a little forethought, Thanks- 
giving Day may be made as restful and enjoyable for 
the housemother as for the guests. 


—Mrs. O. C. Daniell. 


WHAT mortal, when he saw 

Life’s voyage done, his heavenly Friend, 
Could ever yet dare tell him fearlessly, 

I have kept uninfringed my nature’s law, 
The only written chart Thou gavest me 
To guide me, I have steered by to the end. 


Ah! let us make no claim 

On life’s incognizable sea, 

To too exact a steering of our way, 

Let us-not fret and fear to miss our aim, 

If some fair coast has lured us to make stay 
Or some friend hailed us to keep company.—Anon. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
JAOK. 
THE Boy WHo FED THE TURKEY. 

E was gone! There was no doubt 
of it! Aunt Jane had been up 
to his little room, and the bed 
was just as she had left it the 
day before, when she cleared 
the room of its litter, and put it 
in such nice order, wishing all 
the while that Jack would take 
a little more pains to put away 
the things he used, and not 

leave the towel in a bunch on the stand, and not 
leave the closet door open, and not throw his best 
coat down on achair where it would be all wrinkled 
and unfit for wear when he tbdok it up. 

The window was open. Jack always shut it when 
he retired, and the cold air of the morning came in 
with a suggestion of late fall in its breath. She 
hurried to throw open the blinds and look out, as if 
she thought she might see him somewhere outside. 
Then she glanced-again around the empty room, and 
finally, taking in the full meaning of the silence, she 
rushed to the stairway, and down the stairs, holding 
on by the baluster, in her baste hardly thinking how 
much out of breath she would be when she reached 
the foot, and into the kitchen, exclaiming, ‘‘ Jack’s 
gone! He ain’t there!” 

Aunt Eliza, who had seated herself with a very 
stern face, and with her hand on the teaurn was 
waiting the return of Jane, who had been to inquire 
why Jack did not come to the morning meal, was 
so astonished that her dignity disappeared, and 
her mouth relaxed into a surprised curve, as she 
echoed the words, “Gone! Aint’t there!” and then, 
as if Jane could answer the question, she said, 
“Where is he?” 

The tea cooled, and the ham and eggs would have 
to be returned to the frying pan before they could be 
eaten, while the two aunts went upstairs, and ex- 
amined the room where Jack kad slept since he 
became a member of theit family. They even looked 
under the .-ft<-2 in ¢he unfinished room, to see if 
-perchance he was not hiding somewhere for a joke ; 
but no boy could be found, and then they looked 
to see what he had taken with him. Only his every- 
day clothes were gone, one of his new shirts, and 
half a dozen handkerchiefs which had been a Christ- 
mas gift. 

“I do hope he won’t use those handkerchiefs every- 
day)” said Aunt Eliza. 

“Oh, I’m so glad he took them, they were the last 
things we gave him! I wonder if he thought of that?” 
and Aunt Jane took up the corner of her apron; but 
it was clean and starched, and she decided to let the 
tear dry, rather than run the risk of a spot on its 
shining surface. 

They talked over the boy for some time, and when 
all had been said that could be, each was thinking of 
him, and both were in a state of wonder as to what 


could have induced him to leave what they thought 
such a good home. 

Jack, the boy who had thus unceremoniously left 
his home, was the son of aniece of Jane and Eliza 
Newton. This niece had lived with them until her 
marriage with a young man by the name of Cleve. 
She ran away to unite her life with his, and the aunts 
never forgave her, though Aunt Jane always cried 
when she talked of her, but Aunt Eliza always left the 
room whenever she tried to make any excuses for the 
girl. She had written Mary that they would be glad 
to see her, but they did not care to see her husband, 
and, as might have been expected, they never saw 
either. When her husband was killed in a railway 
accident, she had already a bright red spot on either 
cheek, which Jack, only thirteen, said was pretty and 
made her look young, and when, a few weeks later, 
she died, she had written a pitiful letter to her aunts, 
asking that they receive the boy into their home and 
try to love him, and Jack had carried it to his aunts 
and presented it in person. 

Consternation was in the hearts of these ladies 
when they tried to picture to themselves what it would 
be to have a boy in the house all the time, and I fear 
they did not like the idea very much; but there 
seemed to be no other way, for they could not put a 
relative on the town farm. 

Jack Newton Cleve was like all other boys of his 
age, except that he might have been a trifle more 
lively. He hada kind heart looking for love, ready 
to receive should it be offered; but his aunts were 
not used to children, especially boys, and did not 
know how to find his heart. Aunt Eliza talked to him 
a great deal about being quiet and orderly; but he 
could not remember never to whistle in the house, 
and that singing caused headaches. They took such 
peculiar ways of correcting his faults, that it is no 
wonder he thought they did not care for him, nor 
want him in their home. Was his hat on the floor, 
then, “ His mother never taught him to hang it up, 
and what could you expect of one who ran away from 
home,” and with a long sigh AuntgBliza would walk 
to the window as if she had given up all hope of Jack 
and could now look only to the outside world for 
consolation. 

Did he rush pell-mell through the house, then, 
“ His mother ran away from home, and she guessed 
he had started the same way.” 

Ther? Jack would go to the barn, or in the summer 
time to the orchard, and there think of his mother till 
the breezes brought forgetfulness and he could 
begin again., But often he thought he would never 
stay a minute longer, for he was so sure his aunts 
didn’t want hina. 

He had come in October, and the winter had been 
dreary enoygh, ‘but in the summer it was pleasant, 
and if it could onfy last all the time, then he thought 
he could stand it. ! He gathered bugs and butterflies 
and pinned them te? the walls of his room ; but by and 
by their legs and ‘wings began to fall off, and his 
aunt told him to gaither them all and never to bring 
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any more such trash into the house. Aunt Eliza 
said, “‘ Why don’t you read?” But Baxter was dull 
and there was only one Ancient History in the house, 
and that he knew almost by heart. Every thing he 
did or did not do was laid to his mother, and her way 
of leaving home, or to his father, trom whom he 
* probably inherited all his restlessness.” 

There was not a day when her marriage was not 
spoken of, and though Jack told them, “ Mother said 
she was wrong in leaving home as she did,” they 
only said they were glad she realized it, and talked 
on just the same, and one day, when he could bear it 
no longer, he burst out with: “ Aunt Eliza, Papa Cleve 
loved her, and if you didn’t care any more for her 
than you seem to for me, I’m glad she left home, and 
I don’t wonder she did, for I know she was happy 
with dear papa, and she used to take me down to the 
Natural History rooms, and show me al] the butter- 
flies which she said used to come in the orchard at 
home, and I’ve found ’em most all. I think she 
comes in summer, and if it could last always I would 
stay forever, but I can’t stay another winter. Oh, I 
can’t!” And the big tabby was dropped to the floor, 
where she fled to Aunt Jane for comfort, and to have 
her back straightened, for Jack, in his excitement, 
had been stroking it the wrong way. The next day 
his room was vacant. 

Aunt Jane cried in secret, but Aunt Eliza said she 
expected he’d go the way his mother did, and then 
would hear no more about it. 

She was stiffer, and colder, than ever before, and 
even the cat gave up trying to make friends with 
her. But deep in her heart were uncomfortable 
thoughts, and many a night she failed to sleep, 
and Jack’s words, spoken so hurriedly, still rang in 
her ears: “If you didn’t care for her any more 
than you seem to for me, I am glad she went, for 
papa loved her.” 

Over and over she said the words, and wondered if 
Mary had been driven from home to find what should 
have been so plentiful there, namely, love. And 
now Mary’s boy had gone for the same reason. She 
thought of writing somewhere. But where could she 
direct a letter! He had left no trace, probably think- 
ing that if he went away they would be glad never to 
hear from him or know where he was. 

She told the next neighbor that he was to be gone 
some time, and Mrs. Jones began to say how much 
they must miss him. He was always so bright, so 
happy, she missed him herself, even if he did live a 
mile away. 

Aunt Eliza questioned whether he had always been 
so happy as he seemed to be, but she said nothing, 
except to give assent to all that Mrs. Jones said, and 
was glad when she could change the subject. 

When Aunt Eliza thought of it, she did miss him 
more than she could tell. More than she missed his 
mother, for she was older now, and needed the young 
life to make the days bright. 

Then, when Jack’s room was cleaned, in one of the 
drawers was founda small book in which was kept 


Mary’s diary, and which Aunt Eliza took charge of 
atonce. Her heart smote her as she read therein 
howthe young heart had yearned for love, and how 
she had learned to care for Jack Cleve through 
mutual sympathy for each other. 

*T have seen Jack to-day; he had to go at eleven 
o’clock last night and coax his father home from the 
saloon.” 

** Jack’s father is dead.” 

“* Tack has asked if I will go West with him to live. 
I know aunt will never consent; but I love him and 
he loves me, and /#ey don’t.” 

* Jack has gone, and says he will send me the 
money to come when he is ready.” 

“*T shall ask Auut Eliza once more,‘and then if she 
will not consent I shall go without her knowledge.” 

‘“*T have said good-bye to the bees, and the colt, and 
the brook, and shed tears in the old apple tree, and 
just as I came from the bridge I heard Aunt Eliza 
say in her hard voice: ‘What does make you stay out 
so? I should think you’d know better. Some folks 
like darkness rather than light.’ I wonder if she 
would have spoken any more pleasantly if she had 
known?” 

The little book told the whole story. She had 
written Jack that some night she would step off the 
express, and he must be all ready for her, and she 
had left the only home she knew, without her aunts 
knowing when or where she was going. Jack vowed 
when he read the letter, with the tears very near the 
surface, that she never should want for home or love 
again. Some pages were tear-stained and worn. 
Then came the story of.a happy home, and then page 
after page of Baby Jack, and then, at the very last, 
after the years had gone by, there were one or two 
pages full of sorrow, and hopes that Aunt Jane would 
love her boy and take him into the home she left so 
long ago. Then, she did wish she could see the old 
apple tree again, and more of the longings for home 
and the old life. 

Aunt Eliza read it all, and handed it to Aunt Jane. 
*T’m afraid we didn’t know how to care for them,” 
and turned away with a sigh, and Jane, who had 
noticed the tear-stained eyes with astonishment, felt 
for the first time since Jack’s departure, if he should 
come back there might be a welcome for him. 

One day Aunt Eliza walked down to the village to 
buy some necessary articles, and almost the first 
person she met was the station agent, who said, “So 
Jack's gone to Caswell has he?” 

Aunt Eliza had hard work not to show the joy that 
would €ome into her face at these words, and turned 
away her head as she said, “‘ How do you know?” 

“Oh, he bought a ticket of me, and said he should 
stay all winter if he liked it down there.” 

He hurried away, and Aunt Eliza felt faint with the 
emotion of good news. Now, if he was in Caswell 
she could write; but, then, there came the thought 
that Caswell was a city, and she knew nobody there, 
and to whom could she write? She might send to the 

station agent, but it was now nearly six weeks since 
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he left home, and probably the boy was forgotten in 
the numbers that would daily come and go. 

A sharp October wind met her as she turned the 
corner of the lane leading to the house, and a cloud 
of leaves scurried before it. Down the lane came 
the big bronze gobbler and behind him a train of 
lesser turkeys, and thoughts of the near Thanks- 
giving filled her mind, and she did thank God that 
though she did not know just where in the great city 
he was, still he seemed a little nearer than when she 
left home afew hours before. Mary’s journal had 
wonderfully softened her heart, and though she did 
not say much about it she longed to see the boy and 
tell him she would try to make up for the harshness 
ofthe past... 

Thinking very hard, she passed up the lane, and 
suddenly, she seemed to have one thought, that made 
the sunshine come into her face, and she looked at 
the big gobbler and said, “ I know what I’ll do with 

ou.” 

, The fowl addressed only gobbled harshly, and 
almost fell over his wings in the effort to walk and 
drag them gracefully. 

~ * * * 

“Got anything for me to do?” 

“ No; but the dry goods man at the corner, said this 
mornin’ that he wanted an errand boy, praps’”—but 
the boy was gone, and the clerk with white apron on 
was left talking to the scales before him on which he 
was weighing a piece of meat which he would send 
to that very dry goods man’s house. “Seems to be 
in a hurry, don’t he?” 

Yes, he was in a hurry, for having taid out all 
but a few pennies on his ticket, he must find work 
soon, or go back, and he never intended to do 
the latter. 

Into the office of the merchant he was shown, and 
with a “ Good morning !”’ he started the conversation. 
“The butcher said you wanted an errand boy. Is 
that so?” 

“Ves, I did want one—”’ 

“Then you have found one. I am so sorry,” Jack 
said in a very disappointed tone of voice. 

“No, Iam waiting to hear from some one I partly 
engaged.” 

“Can I have the. place till he comes?” was the 
eager query. 

“ Have you any recommendations ?” 

“ Only one.” 

“ Let me see it.” 

In an instant Jack slipped off his shoes and stock- 
ings, and saying, “ Now, time me,” he flashed out 
of the office, ran the whole length of the store and 
back again, before the merchant had entirely re- 
covered from the surprise caused by the sudden 
movement. 

Flushed and panting, Jack stooped to draw on his 
stockings, and tried to say between his gasps, 
“Mother said I could do errands quicker than any 
one she knew, except—” 

He looked up to find the man before him laughing, 


and heard him say, “ You don’t mean to tell me that 
you always go at that gait when you do errands?” 

Jack laughed, too, and said, “No; but that is my 
only recommendation, and I wanted to show you 
what I could do if it was necessary.” 

“What was the exception you mentioned ?” 

“Once I[ stopped to see a new case of birds that 
had just been put in the window of the Natural 
History rooms, and I didn’t get home quite as quick 
asIought. But I never did that but once, for mother 
said it wasn’t right to work for other folks and then 
take the time for ourselves.” 

“Where is your mother? ” 

“Mother and father are both dead, and ! have 
lived with Aunt Jane and Aunt Eliza ; but the orchard 
in the winter isn’t a good place, and the house isn’t 
big enough.” 

“They are poor, then?” 

“No-o-o! I don’t think they are poor as you think ; 
but I guess they are the poor in heart Aunt Eliza 
reads about in the Bible.” 

Mr. Green smiled at the queer quotation, and then 
asked, * Did you tell them you were coming?” 

“T told them I could rot stay another winter, 
and I am going back in the summer for the birds, 
and the butterflies, and the river—oh, I like to stay 
in the summer time, and aunts always send me for 
all the herbs they want, and I get the cows, and 
tend to the horses, so the men can get the hay 
and grain.” 

Mr. Green was very much interested in the boy, 
and thought he would write and find out more about 
him, but meanwhile he told him he might stay a few 
days. He called the manager and directed him to 
set the boy to work, and tell him a good place to get 
his meals and where to lodge. 

* * * * * * 

“ Here, Parson, I’ve got suthin’ for you!” and the 
same man with the white apron who had talked with 
our Jack, stood in the doorway of the shop, and 
shouted to a man in a tall hat who was fast disappear- 
ing down the street. “ Hold on, Parson, wait a minute, 
I’ve got suthin’ I guess was meant for you!” 

The parson was Rev. Mr. Worth, and he returned 
to the shop, expressing some curiosity as to what 
there might be there for him. 

“You see its like this: there was a load of turkeys 
come down this mornin’ from Joe Ray’s farm, and in 
with ’em was one that hadacard ’round his neck 
sayin’ *‘ For the minister” ; and I knew you’d jest come 
to Grace church, and I thought nobody’d remember 
you, coz you wouldn’t be acquainted much, and I’d 
turn it over to you.” 

“Don’t it give any name?” 

“No, not a word, except give it to the minister.” 

“Well, I’m much obliged to you, if you think I 
ought to have it.” He walked away with his thoughts 
full of the queer way in which he had obtained his 
Thanksgiving dinner, and wondering what it meant, 
and half-wishing he had not taken it, for he could not 
help feeling that he must have robbed some one else. 
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But the explanation was inside the fowl, and read 
something like this: 
To THE MINISTER: 

Dear Sir—Six weeks ago our grandnephew ran away from 
home, and we have learned that he went to Caswell, but we do 
not know whereabouts in the city, and we write to ask you if 
you will not look for a boy of fifteen, who must be in some of 
the stores, or at work at something, we hardly know what. He 
has black eyes, is small of his age, and is fond of birds and 
butterflies. We, his aunts, are two old ladies, and we didn’t 
know how to get along with such a lively boy; but will you tell 
him that we do love him, and want him to come back, for it is 
so lonesome without him. He went away, we think, because he 
thought we didn’t want him here; but if he will come back he 
may bring all his stuff into the house any time he likes and we 
will say anything he wants us to, for we feel that we drove him 
away by our harshness. We could not eat the turkey that he 
fed, and we want to do some one good with it; and when you 
eat it won’t you remember the boy that fed it, and his old 
aunts who might have done better by him. 

Weare, yours very truly, 
ELIZA AND JANE NEWTON. 

He could not sit down in the house after that, 
for he felt that he must be looking for the boy. Up 
and down the streets and into the stores, and in 
every office he went, and then, as he came down 
the long main street, after office hours, he saw stand- 
ing in front of a window, where was a cage of paro- 
quets and a big white owl, the boy he had sought 
for so long. 

Mr. Worth went near, and while Jack watched the 
birds, he watched Jack. Then he said, “ You like 
these things, I judge.” 

“Yes, sir: I do.” 

“Did you ever go inside ?” 

“No; I have only been here about six weeks, and I 
haven’t had time.” 

“ Six weeks!” Hewas sure of it! It wasthe boy! 
His face showed the joy he felt. Then, how could he 
tell him what he wanted to here in the street ! 

While he was wondering what to say, Jack turned 
away, and hardly knowing what he said in his fear 
lest Jack should get so far away that he could not 
speak to him he said, “ I’ve got a letter for you.” 

Jack turned, “No! have you though? I didn’t 
think they would write.” And amazement was in his 
face. 

“You'd better go right up to my house and get it.” 
On the way Jack asked how they knew he was in 
Caswell? What made them write? Were they well ? 
and said he wished he had not gone without telling 
them, for his mother went that way, and she thought 
afterwards it wasn’t right. Nearly the whole story 
came out, and when in the pastor’s study the letter, 
with its pitiful appeal, was read, the big tears ran 
down his face, and he laid his head on his arms and 
said, brokenly, “ I’m—I’m—sor—sorry.” 

Mr. Green had intended to find out all about the 


boy ; but, alas! the cares of business had interfered, 


and he knew no more of the lad’s people than when 
he came. He did his work well, and that was all Mr. 
Green really cared for. 

That night he received a call from Mr. Worth 


and Jack, ni the latter stated that he wanted to 
leave the store, and could he go without giving 
notice? Then Mr. Worth told the story, and said 
he thought it was the best thing for the boy. He 
knew the city was no place for a boy who could live 
on a farm. 

Though loth to give him up, Mr. Green would not 
keep him against his will, and telling him the place 
was his if he should ever want it, he bade him good- 
night, and hoped he would have a happy time in the 
future. 

Then to his lodging-room, “where everything he had 
brought with him was gathered up, and then back to 
the parsonage to spend the night. 

The early morning train found Jack, Mr. Worth 
and his wife, for Jack insisted that they go, too, and a 
large box, with the turkey securely packed in it, on 
their way to the old home. Jack was very quiet all 
the way, and seemed to be anxiously waiting for the 
little village to appear in sight. 

“Jack’s come home! Mr. Jonesis bringing him!” 
and again Aunt Jane went headlong down the stairs 
from the little room which had been Jack’s. But 
this time it was to announce his coming, instead of 
his departure,and both rushed to the door, where 
Aunt Jane used her apron to such an extent that 
she had to put on a clean one, and then used that 
till Aunt Eliza said she wouldn’t have any apron 
left if she wasn’t more careful. Aunt Eliza’s eyes 
were dim as she said it, and the suspicious bril- 
liancy of her nose betrayed the frequent use of a 
handkerchief. 

It was truly a Thanksgiving dinner to which all 
sat down that day, and none more thankful than 
Jack, for he had felt homesick and lost in the city, 
where no one cared to look out fora strange boy, and 
he had felt the need of his aunts’ kind care, and re- 
alized that to be without a home was, indeed, a sad 
thing. 

Just before Jack went up to his room that night, 
Aunt Eliza said, “ I’m glad you came home, Jack.” 

“Yes, Aunt, I’m glad, too, and I shall not go away 
again,” and then a moment later, “I think mother’s 
glad, too.” 

There was a world of confession in tnose few words. 
But each understood all that the other had left un- 
said, and each thought of the days to come, when 
a different life would be lived on the old homestead, 
when each should try to do for the other all that love 
can do to make the days pleasant, and the paths 
thornless. 

Aunt Jane has expressed a wish that Mr. Worth 
might sometime settle in town as their pastor, but till 
that time comes, he has an invitation to come every 
Thanksgiving, and more frequently if possible, for 
they feel that without his help they would never have 
had Jack again. 

Aunt Eliza says she is going to cast more bread on 
the waters if it is to come back so soon, and in such 
measure, but I think she means turkeys—don’t you? 

A. M. Roe. 
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HOME FURNISHINGS FOR WINTER. 

“As in summer furnishing, the first requirement is to cool the house 
aud make 1t look cool, so in winter furnishing, the primary object is to 
warm the house and make it look warm ” 

ITH the glad home-coming from 
mountain or seashore, comes a 
desire to put the house in the 
best possible condition for win- 
ter. By this we mean that the 
various rooms are not only to 
be made comfortable, but at- 
tractive, as well; and happy the 
woman who knows just what 
combination of color and ma- 
terial will produce this result. 

At no other time of the year does the housewife feel 

so ready for work. The languid summer days are 

over, and she feels a freshness of spirits, oniy experi- 
enced during the invigorating days of autumn. 

Literary workers, too, refreshed in body and mind 
by the summer outing, return to their labors with 
renewed energies ; and we are told that some of our 
most successful writers have done much of their best 
work during the months of October and November. 
“Delicious autumn!” writes George Eliot. “ My 
very soul is wedded to it, and if I were a bird I would 
fly about the earth, seeking the successive autumns.” 

First of all, in preparing for winter, the house must 
be thoroughly cleaned. The woodwork must be 
washed, and the walls and ceilings wiped with a 
broom over which a Canton flannel bag is securely 
tied. The prudent housewife will prevent taking 
cold during this cleaning period by wearing addi- 
tional wraps over her working dress, even putting on 
rubbers, while the floors are wet. 

Next in order, the coverings that have enveloped 
furniture and pictures may be removed. If possible, 
stow away all straw mattings and bamboo furniture 
till next summer. If, however, they must be used, 
let us hope that the matting is dark, and it may be 
largely covered with rugs. The bamboo chairs may be 
furnished with coverings and cushions of some warm- 
looking material, thus losing their summer aspect. 

If there is a soiled willow chair, it can be made 
very pretty by enameling it shrimp-pink, black or 
yellow, or staining it to represent antique oak or 
cherry. Place upon it a pretty headrest, and it will 
have quite the effect of a new chair. 

At each house-cleaning season one generally wishes 
to add something new to the house, to lend interest 
or comfort; and this is by far the best time for buy- 
ing carpets, rugs or hangings. Why these should 
be purchased in the spring, when, in some cases, the 
house is to be closed for the summer, and when damp 
and dusty days must follow, to say nothing of the flies, 
is a question worthy of consideration. 

It will rarely be necessary to entirely refurnish a 
room at any time of the year. Last year, perhaps, 
new carpets were needed ; this year the new purchase 
may be draperies, or a few pieces of furniture. In 


fact, it is often more satisfactory to refurnish a little 
at a time, for, by studying to know just what will be 
best suited for each particular room and spot, many 
unwise purchases may be avoided. 

If the new purchase is to be floor coverings, let me 
earnestly advise the buying of rugs—at least for 
rooms which are in constant use. In the first place, 
they last much longer, not being subject to the wear 
and tear involved in tacking down and taking up a 
carpet; nor do they need to be stretched, as is often 
the case when a carpet must reach the baseboard. 
They may be turned end for end, thus distributing 
wear and fade more evenly; and the same rug can be 
used in another room whose dimensions are not quite 
the same. Moths and buffalo bugs do not consider 
it worth while to make their homes in floor coverings 
which are hable to be taken up and hung upon the 
line. The corners and edges of floors whose cover- 
ings are rugs are che cleanest parts of the room, which 
is not the case in houses where carpets prevail, which 
are only taken up once, or at the most twice, a year. 

To be sure, a large rug costs more than a carpet 
for the same room; but it is certainly cheaper in the 
end, and it will last a lifetime. Those who really 
cannot afford such a purchase can have carpeting 
made into a rug with quite the effect of one piece. 
It should be finished with a border, and if the corners 
are inclined to curl they should be weighted and 
lined with burlaps for a short distance. A velvet rug 
made in this way may be so perfectly matched and 
sewed that it will be impossible to detect the seams. 
If the floor is suitable, several small rugs may be 
used, though the effect is not so good. 

There is an excellent way of laying bedroom car- 
pets, in houses where rugs are not the rule. Fasten 
small strong hooks in the baseboard, close to the 
floor, and on the edge of the carpet sew correspond- 
ing rings. Slip the rings over the hooks and the car- 
pet is securely laid. Of course a tew tacks must be 
put where the carpet crosses a doorway, but these 
are quickly removed. By this method, which is em- 
ployed in the sleeping-rooms of many hotels, a car- 
pet may frequently be taken up, thoroughly shaken 
and replaced, without much more labor than would 
be required to sweep it while on the floor. 

Those whose floors are not in condition for rugs, 
and who do not feel like going to the expense and 
trouble of laying a hard wood floor, or staining pine 
wood, may be glad to know that there is a material 
now upon the market, used for floors, which has pre- 
cisely the appearance of hard wood. It is called 
wood matting; and I have also seen it advertised, 
“Hard wood floors by the yard.” It comes in thin 
sheets, is not at all expensive, and is particularly 
desirable for those living in rented houses. It should 
be wiped every day with a damp cloth, and occasion- 
ally polished—just like a real hard wood floor. 

There should be no striking contrast between car- 
pet, wall paper and hangings. They should be rather 
quiet in tone, reserving bright colors for the smaller 
pieces—table covers, lambrequins, cushions, picture 
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scarfs, etc. Soft shades of brown, warm grays, écru 
and the various tints of olive are good colors for the 
grounds of carpets, brightened by arabesque designs 
in old rose, old blue, pale yellow, shrimp pink, dull 
gold orlight red. Avoid floral patterns which are con- 
spicuous and harmonize with nothing. Many people 
like a plain carpet, with a figured border; but what- 
ever is chosen for the center, the border should be 
darker and richer in tone, while the hangings and wall 
paper should complete the color scheme of the room. 

Several bright colors may be used in a room, if not 
allowed to touch each other; for the various hues will 
melt into ene harmonious whole, if separated by neu- 
tral tints. Rich golden browns and blues, bright yel- 
low, so suggestive of the warm sunshine, and the 
cheery shades of red—colors which are not seen to any 
extent in summer furnishings—are especially welcome 
during the winter months. A red rug in front of an 
open fire gives a delightful glow to the room, while in 
summer the effect would be unbearably warm. A 
yellow silk curtain across an open bookcase, or a 
piece of ruby-colored plush behind a hanging cabi- 
net for bric-a-brac, also give cheery touches to a room. 

The household furnishings shown this year for the 
winter trade cannot fail to please the most fastidious. 
Never were such beautiful goods upon the market, 
andat prices within the range of all. Wall paper can be 
bought in sets, for the sides, frieze and ceiling, in most 
exquisite designs. The colors of the carpet are only 
to be mentioned, and the correct paper will be shown. 

It would seem that carpets could never be prettier 
than those shown at present; nor is this beauty 
restricted to the expensive makes. Lovely ingrains 
can be found, showing the same dainty colors seen in 
velvets and moquettes. 

Of materials intended for portieres, there is almost 
no limit ; and each kind shown seems more bewilder- 
ingly pretty than the last one. Plushes are still 
used, though a cheap quality is never satisfactory. 
There is a new kind of soft, heavy silk, showing dif- 
ferent colors in different lights, that is beautiful for 
hangings. It is expensive, but will last forever. 
Another expensive novelty is Japanese brocade. It 
comes in rich Oriental colorings, that seem to blend 
with everything in the room. While somewhat bright 
in tone, the colors are so well arranged that they 
never offend. Chenille hangings still retain their 
popularity, and are not expensive. Some of the 
newest have figured borders on the two sides, in 
addition to the deep dado at the bottom. They are 
also seen figured all over, and in plain colors, with 
a deep fringe at the top. The material which will 
probably be most popular of all for winter portieres, 
is fancy corduroy. It is fifty inches wide, and comes 
in all the desirable colors. A New York firm will 
send samples, which must be returned. These cor- 
duroy portieres are made of the plain material, with 
a very elaborate network of cord and tassels at the 
top, or they may have various forms of decoration 
at the bottom, with a plainer finish at the top. One 
recently seen at the door of a music-room was of a 
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purplish gray tint, with a deep dado of old rose silk, 
showing a tapestry design of musicians playing on 
harps and mandolins. Another of deep écru cor- 
duroy has a broad band of golden brown plush 
near the bottom, ornamented with the popular cross- 
stitch embroidery, in soft Persian colors. A design 
is stamped upon old-fashioned Java canvas, and 
firmly basted to the plush. When worked, the threads 
are pulled out, leaving the embroidery. 

But the prettiest of all the corduroy hangings have 
dadoes of the beautiful French cretonnes, brought 
out this year, which look almost like velvet. They 
come in Watteau designs, and are a constant delight 
to the eye. A parlor portiere is of a warm gray color, 
with a pinkish tint. The dado is of cretonne, with a 
dull pink ground, on which is a Watteau design of 
fair ladies and gallant knights, promenading in a rose 
garden Another design shows court ladies leaning 
from a pagoda, listening to strains of soft music. An 
olive-green portiere has a pale-yeliow dado, on which 
is a design of young maids rowing upon a silvery 
lake. They are gayly dressed, and wear wide- 
brimmed, picturesque hats. Other cretonnes show 
floral designs, which look so very natural that it is 
hard to believe they are not real flowers. This mate- 
rial is also lovely for screens, cushions, etc. Samples 
will be sent from New York, if a stamp is enclosed. 

All heavy portieres should hang straight, for they 
will then fall in more graceful folds than when 
draped back, and will be less liable to collect dust. 
The decoration will show more plainly, and the whole 
effect is better than when arranged in any other way. 

Beautiful table covers and mantel lambrequins are 
shown this season, made of various heavy materials, 
of which fancy corduroy is the newest and most pop- 
ular. A table cover one and one-fourth yards square 
is made of copper-color corduroy, with a wide piece 
of olive plush around it, on which is a design of red, 
pink and cream tulips with their leaves, embroidered 
in cross-stitch. This is one of the latest of cross- 
stitch designs, and would be equally pretty for alam- 
brequin. Other floral designs are finished partly with 
embroidery and partly with dye painting. Pretty felt 
table covers have all-over braided designs, to be 
worked in dull gold or any preferred color. 

One of the most desirable of winter furnishings is 
an open fire. It goes a long way toward bright- 
ening and ventilating a room, while it acts as a mag- 
net for the family circle during the long winter even- 
ings. With a blazing fire and good lights, no ropm 
can fail to be inviting. 

It pays to make home attractive in winter. During 
the summer, the home life is more or less broken. 
Vacations are taken, or frequent outings for a day, 
and even the evenings are spent out of doors. But 
with the approach of winter, each member of the 
household feels settled for a number of months ; and 
may they all feel that 

** East or west, 
ILome's best.” 
—Anna M. Bradforw. 
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A TURKEY, 


More WAYs THAN ONE To Cook Ir. 


WISH there was more than one 
way to cook a turkey,” sighed 

a housekeeper from whom I 

would have expected better 

things—whereat I raised my 

eyebrows in amazement. “ You 

needn’t look so astonished,” 

she went on, “there is just 

roast turkey with stuffing, and 
| that’s the beginning and end— 
* the Alpha and Omega—of the 
fowl.” Only one way to cook a turkey! Why, one can 
boil him, and steam him, and braize him, as well as 
roast him, and in England he could be impaled on a 
spit for roasting, which will give him a flavor unknown 
to any other mode of cooking. Properly speaking, 
this cooking on the spit is the roasting, while cooking 
in a closed oven after our usual method is only baking. 
Further, a turkey can be prepared for cooking in 
these different ways, with an extended variety of em- 
bellishments. He can be stuffed with bread seasoned 
with sage and summer savory, or the cook can use 
sausage meat. The dressing can be seasoned at one 
time with oysters, at another time with chestnuts, or 
again with truffles or with mushrooms, or it may be 
made of minced ham and bread crumbs, or of ham and 
sweet potatoes, or mashed potato and sausage meat, 
or pounded veal and mushrooms. These different 
modes of dressing the fowl are not all equally satis- 
factory, but they are all possible, for they have all 
been tried. Still more, the turkey can be cooked 
with his bones, or without them; he can be basted 
with his own gravy, or larded with strips of pork. 
Any one of half a dozen different sauces can be used 
for him. But do not, whatever mode of preparation 
may be followed, omit the cranberry jelly, or the 
celery as garnishments of the piéce de résistance. Let 
me here offer a few recipes for different combinations 
of turkey. They are mainly from the French, who 
understand so thoroughly the art of stimulating appe- 
tite by variety in preparation. Variety is the very 
spice of life, and we should not forget that it is an 
indispensable condiment for the dinner table. All 
these recipes are good, and will be so found on trial. 
Soyer’s Boiled Turkey with Oysters. 

For a good-sized turkey take twenty-five large oysters, 
and cut them into small pieces. Stir with them a quart 
of bread crumbs, one tablespoonful of chopped parsley, 
and one of butter, a teaspoonful of sweet marjoram, and 
pepper and salt to taste. Stuff the bird and truss it care- 
fully. Rub it all over with lemon juice to whiten the skin, 
flour a cloth, tie the bird in it, and put into a kettle of 
boiling water. Cook it very slowly, allowing half an hour 
to each pound of the turkey’s weight. Even a very an- 
cient fowl will be rendered juicy and tender by this mode 
of cooking. Serve with oyster and celery sauce. 
Steamed Turkey. 

Fill the body of the turkey with oysters, and put it ina 
tightly-closed steamer over a porcelain kettle only partly 


filled with boiling water. Let it cook some three hours, 
when it will be found to be quite tender, and may be taken 
out. The water in the kettle will be found to be quite 
boiled away and to be of the consistency of gravy. Thicken 
it with a little flour and butter, add the liquor of a pint of 
oysters intended for sauce, and beat the oysters in it; 
whiten it with a little boiled cream and pour it over the 
turkey. 

Soyer’s Roast Turkey with Chestnuts. 

Put two pounds of sausage meat in a basin with a little 
grated nutmeg; then take two tablespoonfuls of chopped 
onions, put them in a sauté pan witha little butter and 
cook them for two minutes, then mix them with the meal. 
At the same time work in two well-beaten eggs and a 
quarter of a pint of white sauce, if at hand, and fifteen 
fine roasted chestnuts, mashing the chestnuts first in a 
mortar. Fill the bird as usual, not too full at the breast; 
roast carefully, allowing half an hour longer for the cook- 
ing of the forcemeat. After the fowl has been taken out 
of the roasting pan, put into the pan a quart of demi-glaze 
and a glass of sherry, and boil rapidly in the open pan 
over the fire for ten minutes; add to it fifty button onions, 
previously stewed, and twenty-five roasted chestnuts. Use 
this as sauce with the turkey. 

Braised Turkey. 

Prepare the turkey carefully, and fill with a stuffing 
made of half a pound of cooked veal chopped fine, half a 
pound of bread soaked in cold water, and then pressed 
dry, four ounces of butter, four egg-yolks well beaten, salt, 
pepper, nutmeg, chopped onion and parsley. Truss the 
bird well, stiffen the breast over a coal fire for a minute or 
so, in order to facilitate larding easily, then lard with fine, 
square shreds of fat pork. Now place the fowl ina stew- 
pan, breast uppermost, with sliced vegetables, a bunch ot 
parsley, three pints of white broth, and a buttered paper 
over; start on the fire and cook slowly in the oven for 
about an hour and a half, sprinkling the larding occasion- 
ally with the gravy to glaze of alight brown color. When 
the turkey is done, straiii the gravy from its fat, and 
thicken it with two ounces of browned flour; add a little 
wine if liked, or water if preferred. Stir till it boils, 
skim, and serve with the turkey. If a garnishing is 
desired, have some small slices of broiled sweetbread, 
sliced truffles, mushrooms, olives, and some small balls 
of forcemeat cooked brown. 
around the turkey. 

Roast Turkey a la St. James. 

This is one of the recipes used by Déliée, the famous 
caterer of the New York Club. When the bird is drawn, 
washed and wiped dry, chop its liver fine with two shal- 
lots. Stir these a little in a buttered pan over the fire to 
cook the liver, and then mix with a pound of sausage meat, 
and about three dozen chestnuts cooked whole; stuff the 
turkey with this, truss nicely, and roast two hours or more. 
Dish the turkey, with gravy made in the usual way with 
a dozen roasted chestnuts stirred in. Serve with cran- 
berry jelly. 

Turkey with Truffies or Mushrooms. 

To use truffles in stuffing the fowl, prepare them by 
peeling and chopping them fine—a pound and a half will 
be enough for a large bird. Rasp an equal weight of 
bacon, and mix it with the truffles. Stuff the turkey with 
this, and when so prepared the dressing should be placed 
in the bird two days before:cooking, as it is thus supposed 
to give a superior flavor to the flesh. If mushrooms are 
used instead of truffles, follow essentially the same rule. 


Put these on the platter 
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Boned Turkey with Sausage Meat. 

Having learned the delicate task of boning a turkey, try 
the same process with a chicken, put the smaller fowl in- 
side the larger, and fill up the interstices with sausage 
meat. A turkey thus prepared must be roasted a long 
time, in an oven not too hot. Carve it by cutting slices 
quite through and serve with any sauce preferred. It 
is very nice. 

Turkey en Daube. 

The following is a well-known French recipe, and is 
found in Mrs. Brugiers’s late excellent compilation, en- 
titled “Good Living”: Lard the breast of the bird with 
strips of pork and with parsley, and rub with salt and 
pepper. Stuff it with oyster dressing, and truss it in good 
shape. This method is the best one to use, if there is 
reason to doubt the tender years of the fowl. Put in the 
bottom of a large iron or porcelain kettle some slices of 
fat pork, a calf’s foot cut in two, some onions and carrots 
cut in slices, some parsley, thyme, celery, and chevril, 
with one bay leaf and tencloves. On these lay the turkey, 
pouring over it two pints of thin broth, and half a pint of 
white wine. Cover so closely that no steam can possibly 
escape, and simmer gently for from four to five hours. 
When about half done, turn the turkey over in the kettle. 
Strain the liquor remaining in the kettle when the turkey 
has been taken out, thicken it and use it for gravy. 

—Eunice C. Corbett. 
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KATHERINE’S PRIZE. 
A father said to his daughters three, 
“ Whoever will make and bring to me 
An offering that beyond compare 
I deem is the most unique and fair, 
On her I joyfully will bestow 
A prize that she may not biush to show.” 


The daughters smiled, and went their way, 

To ponder many a happy day, 

Until, at last, fair Margaret brought 

A pair of mittens all gayly wrought, 

And said, “‘ These, father, I’ve made for you, 
With thoughts and hopes that are fond and true.” 


He thanked her, with an indulgent air, 

As he drew the mittens on with care. 

“To make them beautiful,’”’ he declared, 
**No effort certainly has been spared. 

But do you not think, my dear, in these 

My poor old hands would be apé to freeze ?”’ 


Then Helen came with a smoking-cap, 
And laid it upon her father’s lap. 

He looked it over, inside and out, 

And said, “ This would, I have not a doubt, 
The praise of all connoisseurs provoke, 
But you know, my love, I do not smoke.” 


Next Katherine, with the tender eyes 

And radiant smile, in simple guise, 
Approached, and like roses, blushing red, 

** Dear father,”’ in modest tones, she said, 
“A loaf of bread I have brought to you, 
Though more, far more, I would gladly do.” 


Proudly and fondly the old man smiled. 
“Ts not bread the staff of life, my child? 
And surely,” he cried, “‘ all will agree 
That the promised gift belongs to thee.” 
And Katherine, with the tender eyes 
And radiant smile, received the prize. 


—C. H. Thayer. 
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OELERY RAISING. 


THE GREAT INDUSTRY OF KALAMAZOO. 


HE epicure can talk volubly 
of the fine flavor of celery, 
and of its merits generally, 
as at the present day it ac- 
companies, in all its crispi- 
ness, our national Thanks- 
giving bird, with as much 
regularity as does the appe- 
tizing cranberry sauce; but 
how many lovers of the 
succulent dainty are there 
who know anything of its 

origin, or who eal what an important industry 

it has become within the past few years. Celery 
is a native of Europe, growing wild and luxuriant in 
its uncultivated state. Its “native heath” is the 

damp, venomous marsh—in which condition it is a 

rank, poisonous weed, alike unpleasant to taste and 

smell. Cultivation has made this plant what it is. 

It has been grown, in a small way, for years in this 
country—much as our grandparents cultivated the 
tomato, or “love apple,” and it was only in certain 
localities, and upon “high days and holidays,” that 
this delicious esculent was served as part of the dinner 
menu. In the use of this vegetable the last fifteen 
years have wrought a marvelous change. To-day we 
see it upon the tables of rich and poor; while still a 
luxury, as it must ever be, it is now so cheap and 
abundant as to be considered in many homes a daily 
necessity, as well. 

When Michigan was in its infancy one of the great 
drawbacks to immigration was the hundreds and 
thousands of acres of uncultivated marsh land to be 
found within its confines. These marshes were dank, 
water-soaked and untillable, the abode of snakes and 
other creeping things. Twenty or twenty-five years 
ago this state began to be settled by a race of sturdy, 
thrifty people from across the sea, familiarly known 
as Holland Dutch. Unlike the old Knickerbockers 
of New York, they brought with them only their 
simple, plebeian ideas, with little wealth, unless a 
dozen or more tow-headed children could be ac- 
counted as such, and while their manners were rough 
and uncouth, their morals were good and their habits 
far more frugal and thrifty than were the habits of the 
people among whom they had cast their lot. The 
marsh land was cheap, the Hollanders were poor, 
and their families so large they could afford to take 
some risks. These marshes in their unimproved 
state sold for a mere song—so it came about that this 
heretofore worthless land became dotted over with 
modest little homes. 

The Dutchman is a phlegmatic, but a persistent 
creature, and, having been bred to hardships in the 
old country, he donned his wooden shoes and pro- 
ceeded to ditch his land as only a Hollander can, throt- 
tling any chance massasauga that came in his way. 
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In time these unsightly marshes were made “to blos- 
som as the rose,” but with products far more salable. 
Every particle of tillable space was cultivated to ad- 
vantage. Great beds of onions, beets, turnips and 
carrots adorned the dooryard, and market gardening 
became so successful that about sixteen years ago an 
enterprising Dutchman, by way of experiment, put 
in a small crop of celery. The black, rich muck 
proved to be the right soil for growing this toothsome 
relish—it was salable, the consumers soon acquired 
a taste for it, and at the present time there are thou- 
sands and thousands of acres of celery in cultivation 
in southern Michigan. 

It was at Kalamazoo that the experiment was first 
tried, and now by far the most extensive celery gar- 
dens in the world are to be found on the outskirts of 
that city. Kalamazoo is situated in the valley of the 
Kalamazoo river, and is surrounded on three sides by 
these beautiful gardens, containing now nearly three 
thousand acres of land. The velvety black of the 
earth, the satiny green of the long, even rows of ten- 
der plants, exhaling their pungent, aromatic odor, is 
a constant delight to the senses of sight and smell. 

Since the fame of ‘* Kalamazoo celery ” has become 
world wide, and the success of the venture been made 
public, oi..er Michigan cities have gone into the busi- 
ness, and have made spasmodic efforts to take the 
palm from the “Celery City.” It cannot be done. 
The geographical position and the formation of the 
celery lands are peculiar to Kalamazoo, and, upon 
analysis, the rich black soil has been found to contain 
certain properties which render the bleaching process 
peculiarly successful, and these elements are not 
found in the celery lands in other parts of the state. 

“Kalamazoo celery” is known the length and 
breadth of the land. Upon the tinted menu cards of 
Delmonico’s, the first words which greet the eye of 
the hungry guest are “Kalamazoo Celery.” The 
mere name of “ Kalamazoo” is a sure and unfailing 
guaranty of the tenderness, nuttiness and sweetness 
of the crisp table delicacy. 

There are, probably, at the present time over four 
thousand men engaged in the celery traffic in Kala- 
mazoo. From June to November a steady procession 
of express wagons can be seen wending their way 
from the offices to the various railroad stations, 
whence this commodity is shipped to nearly every 
city in the United States. The shipping of celery is 
an important branch of the industry. Many of the 
growers are their own shippers, but the majority of 


the heavy-footed Hollander: are content with dispos- . 


ing of their produce tothe shipper at a fair price. 
The grower, however, always prepares the celery for 
shipment—stripping off the outside stalks and roots, 
washing and tying it in bunches of a dozen each, in 
which the women and children often assist. It is es- 
timated that the crop this year will be worth over a 
million dollars. 

Many of the celery diggers are getting rich. The 
fame of this wonderful industry having gone across 
the water, the tide of immigration from the old world 


is immense, every Hollander seeming to regard the 
“Celery City” as the Mecca to which he is journeying, 
Certainly, to beautiful Kalamazoo, with her lovely 
homes, shaded streets, green, well-kept lawns, sur- 
rounded, as she now is, by her vast celery gardens, 
much credit should be given. Here it was that the 
experiment of celery-growing in large quantities was 
first tried, here it proved an overwhelming success, 
and here her white-plumed celery, with her banner 
bearing aloft the insignia, “* Eureka,” must ever wave. 
—Annie Curd. 
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THE GOBBLER’S TALE, 
A STORY FOR THANKSGIVING Day. 
“ Tell us a tale, O gobbler dear,” 
Cried the wee little turkeys all, 
As they went to bed at the twilight hour 
In the fragrant pine tree tall. 
**Tell us a tale that will stir our blood, 
And cause us to shake with fright, 
Tell us the tale of an awful deed 
That was done at the ce d of night.” 


“* Well,” said the gobbler, blinking hard, 
**T’ve just such a tale to tell: 
Back in the years when I was young 
I recall it now full well, 
November ’twas, and the night was clear, 
And the man in the moon he smiled, 
As we turkeys all in a careless mood 
To the hen-roost gayly filed. 


** Just as the clock was striking nine, 
In the big farm-house near by, 
I heard the step of the farmer’s man 
From my perch on the cross-i..1 high, 
And then on my ear fell a doleful sound 
As he went on his murderous way, 
For my friends all fell by his cruel hand, 
On the eve of Thanksgiving Day. 


* Perched on high, I escaped their fate, 
And to stir I did not dare, 

But my heart grew sick as I saw my mate 
Lying cold and lifeless there. 

Soon she was plucked, and put to roast 
In the old stone oven gray, 

And they carved her flesh with a greedy zest, 
On that bright Thanksgiving Day.” 


Big round tears, from the gobbler’s cheek, 
Fell fast, as he heaved a sigh; 
“Ah me,” said he, ** I am old and tough, 
And I, too, some day must die. 
I am old and tough, but should e’er it hap, 
That I fall in the self-same way, 
I shall be avenged, when they pick my bones, 
On a bright Thanksgiving Day.” 
Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf. 
NExT was November; he full gross and fat 
As fed with lard, and that right well might seem 
For he had been a fatting hogs of late, 
That yet his brows with sweat did reek and steam; 
And yet the season was full sharp and breem; 
In planting eke he took no small delight. 
Whereon he rode not easy was to deem, 
For it a dreadful Centaur was in sight, 
The seed of Saturn aud fair Vais, Chiron hight. 
—Edmund Spenser. 
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PEAOHES—AND POETRY. 

W1TH THE ACCOMPANIMENT OF A FEW PROSE PARTICULARS. 
OR there ¢s poetry in peaches, 
—from the first blushing of 
the boughs into blossom to 
the falling of the perfect 
fruit that alike tempts taste, 
touch, smell and sight. 
There is no poetry in the 
sandy, flat peach country, 
I admit (in one locality the 
only approach to an up or 
down belongs to a neigh- 
borhood known as “The 
Levels”), and in the leaf- 
less time of year, a peach 

: orchard is the most grace- 
less thing in the world—row upon row of sprawl- 
ing “ Y’s,” stretching up awkwardly out of a ploughed 
field. 

Neither is there any poetry in the care of peaches, 
—in the anxiety caused by the late frosts, droughts, 
early springs, continuous wet weather, and, lastly, 
that new and fatal foe—the yellows. And the failure 
of the peach crop means more to the Delaware farmer 
than the loss of a favorite dessert. 

If you are a peach grower, the prosiest part of your 
year is during July, August and early September. 
The picking, packing and shipping mean much work, 
and, by way of additional disillusion, the farms are 
beseiged by armies of “all sorts and conditions of 
men” begging the privilege of “picking your 
peaches.” These men are of the race that every one 
now Calls “tramps,” but, years ago, Delaware knew 
them only as “ peach pickers ” ; afterwards shortened 
to “peach plucks”; then changed to “ bummers ” 
and “bums”; and, eventually, to “tramps.” Such 
is the local evolution of the name. 

The immortal “little peach” of Eugene Field’s 
famous lyric is truly typical of the fruit when picked 
for shipping—a hard, green bullet, not unlike the 
tennis-ball in lusciousness,—and it is during transpor- 
tation that it mellows into the degree of ripeness in 
which it is found in the Northern markets. But it 
acquires a flavor, by this process, almost unrecog- 
nizable to a native of the peach country. I suppose 
that, for the same reason, Cubans find fault with the 
oranges and bananas offered them up North, but, 
surely, there can be no greater contrast than between 
a “shipped ” peach, and one just fallen to earth 
from its own perfection—warm with the sun, and its 
juices all alive. 

Everything in Delaware, from money-making down, 
is tinctured with the peach. The standard measure 
is the “ peach basket ’’(holding four-fifths of a bushe]), 
and the long, shallow “ peach wagon,” invariably 
painted bright blue, and with an open slat-work 
finish to the low sides, is more common down the 
state than any other vehicle. As these wagons, brimful 
of fresh-filled baskets, tear through town on their 
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way to the dusty little station where the interminably 
long ‘peach train” stands smoking, it is a time- 
honored custom with the small boy to shout after 
them, “Gimme a peach!—gimme a peach!” And 
unless the driver is ignorant of all good-natured prec- 
edent, he will reach for two or three peaches from 
the basket nearest to him and throw them to any boy 
thus petitioning. 

To a peach farmer, the midsummer sun courses 
through a kind of pomolgical zodiac, whose signs 
are marked something like this: The middle of 
July is ushered in by the “ Amsdam,” (small, white 
peach, not very good,) closely followed by “ Hale’s 
Early,” the mealy little “ Troth,” “ Mountain Rose,” 
(fine, large, and white,) “ Early York” (about the 
first of August), ‘“ Moore’s Favorite,” “ Reeve’s 
Favorite,” (generally conceded to be The Perfect 
Peach, large, juicy and yellow,) ‘‘Old Mixon” 
(middle of August), “ Early Crawford,” “Stump o’ 
the World,” “‘ Crawford’s Late ” (first of September), 
“Smock,” and, lastly, ‘“ White Heath,” (a cling, 
splendid for preserving,)—a calendar which has many 
significant subdivisions unfamiliar to the layman. 

There is plenty of prose for the farmer’s wife 
during peach season, too. In the first place, her own 
table must often suffer because the choice varieties 
are saved for shipping. Then, there is the can- 
ning, spicing, jellying, preserving, mangoing and 
brandying that must be done, not only for family 
use in the winter, but for “show” at the county fair 
in the fall, where rivalry runs rampant regarding the 
variety and novelty of ways of “putting up” the 
plentiful fruit. 

Asa simple necessity, every housewife fills great 
stone jars with “ peach marmalade,” to be absorbed 
by Middle States children next winter in the place 
of maple sirup, and it is delicious the way our 
mamma made it. (When we were very little we 
thought that her making it was the reason of its 
name—‘ mammalade !”’ ) 

There are always a iew seeds left in this marma- 
lade to keep it from sticking to the bottom of the big 
preserving kettle, and the long cooking and keeping 
generally opens these seeds, and turns the bitter 
kernel into Bie sweetest jelly, making ita great joy 
to find, by chance, a seed in one’s spoonful of marma- 
lade. There was ever a subtile, far-off connection in 
my mind between this jellied kernel and the gum that 
under the summer sun drips like molten amber from 
the trees, and which we were forbidden to touch, 
taste or handle—but I never successfully solved the 
relationship between the two. 

After all, the poetry of the peaches, in season and 
out, really belonged to us—to us, and to other people 
who had no picking, preserving nor worrying to do. 
There was the lowcrotch of the tree, so conveniently 
near the ground for short legs, and most seductive 
for climbing purposes; there was the oozing, sticky 
gum that we dd touch, and that did splendid service 
at doll’s summer tea-parties, and there were all sorts 
of uses and plays for the glossy, tongue-like leaf that 
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looked as though nature had got her sewing machine 
tension too tight in running the seam up the middle. 

Then there was the perpeptual feasting so long as 
the fruit lasted. Besides the lavish supply to any 
demand we might choose to make between meals, 
there were sure to be peaches, in some form or an- 
other, for breakfast, dinner and supper, either as 
pie, pudding, sauce, ice, “cut down” with sugar 
and cream, or simply pared and eaten away from the 
stone, rich in their own deliciousness. 

Of all the ways of sealing up this poetry for further 
pleasure, there was none more potent than “ figging.” 
With the hope of finding the method still new to some 
people, and in the surety that the result will be accept- 
able to every one, the recipe is given below, with an- 
other for the making of “peach leather.” For “ figged 
peaches,” one must choose a large, dry, yellow variety. 
Figged Peaches. 

Pare, halve and seed them; then boil, until tender, in 
water just sufficient to cover them, as many of the halves 
as will lie comfortably on the bottom of a preserving 
kettle,—they must not crowd nor boil too long nor hard, 
for fear of tearing apart or becoming over soft. Sprinkle 
them with plenty of sugar while boiling. When tender, 
put the peaches on platters and set them out in the sun to 
remain until they are thoroughly dried and figged, when 
they may be packed away in jars or boxes, with sugar 
sprinkled between each layer. It is better to havea 
netting spread over them while drying, tokeep away the 
bees and flies, and every night, or at the approach of rain, 
they must be brought indoors. 

Peach Leather. 

Peach Leather is made from soft peaches, pared, seeded, 
and mashed through a colander; then spread smoothly 
with the hands over well-greased brown paper, and set 
inthe sun. When well dried, sprinkle with sugar, roll, 
and pack away. 


These sweetmeats are especially grateful at Christ- 
mas time, when the dainty box and wrapping, that go 
far towards making poetry of the plainest present, 
may lend an added charm. 

I have half-hinted at what lies in waiting for the 
rhymster with sense dainty enough to catch and hold 
in verse the prettiness of the peach, and by way of 
inspiration and example to him, I may presenta 
wonderful piece of sorcery in which Bayard Taylor 
has kept imperishable so fleeting a thing as bloom 
and fragrance. I take the chance of its unfamiliarity. 


PEACH BLOSSOM. 
(By BAyarp TAYLoRr.] 


Nightly the hoar-frost freezes 
The young grass of the field, 
Nor yet have the blander breezes 
The buds of the oak unsealed : 
Not yet pours out the pine 
His airy resinous wine, 
But over the sunny slope 
In the heat and hurry of hope 
The wands of the peach tree first 
Into rosy beauty burst: 
A breath and the sweet buds ope! 
A day and the orchards bare, 
Like maids in haste to be fair, 


Lightly themselves adorn 
With a scarf the Spring at the door 
Has sportively flung before, 

Or a stranded cloud of the morn ! 


What spirit of Persia cometh 

And saith to the buds, ‘* Unclose!” 
Ere ever the first bee hammeth 

Ore woodland wild flower blows? 
What prescient soul in the sod 
Garlands each barren rod 

With fringes of bloom that speak 
Of the baby’s tender breast, 
And the boy’s pure lip unpressed 

And the pink of the maiden’s cheek ? 
The swift keen Orient so 

Prophesies as of old, 

While the apple’s blood is cold 
Remembering the snow. 


Afar through the mellow hazes 
Where the dreams of June are stayed, 
The hills, in their vanishing mazes 
Carry the flush and fade! 
Southward they fall, and reach 
To the bay and the ocean beach, 
Where the soft, half-Syrian air 
Blows from the Chesapeake’s 
Inlets and coves and creeks 
On the fields of the Delaware! 
And the rosy lakes of flowers, 
That here alone are ours 
Spread into seas that pour 
Billow and spray of pink 
Even to the blue wave’s brink 
All down the Eastern Shore. 


Pain, Doubt and Death are over! 
Who thinks to-day of toil ? 
The fields are certain of clover 
The gardens of wine and oil. 
What though the sap of the North 
Drowsily peereth forth 
In the orchards, and still delays? 
The peach and the poet know 
Under the chill the glow, 
And the token of golden days. 


What fool, to-day, would rather 

In wintry memories dwell ? 
What miser reach to gather 

The fruit these boughs foretell ? 
No, no!—the heart has room 

For present joys alone, 

Light shed and sweetness blown, 
For odor and color and bloom! 

As the earth in the shining sky, 

Our lives in their own bliss lie ; 
Whatever is taught or told, 

However men moan or sigh, 
Love shall never grow cold, 

And Life shall never die. 

— Helen Clarkson. 


WHEN sun and storm have brought their spell, 
And earth reveals her fairest charm, 
Then beauty breathes her sad farewell 
And sinks to rest on winter’s arm; 
Her pure, glad smile, so bright, so calm, 
Fades with the falling of the leaves, 
And Nature stands with outstretched palm, 
As one, who asking, naught receives, 
And through the gathering darkness roams and grieves. 
—Ernest Warburton Shurtleff. 
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TEN TONGUES. 
AnD How To CurE THEM—How To Cook anp How To 
SERVE THEM. 

N cities beef tongue is costly, and 
generally considered a luxury. In 
country towns it is cheap, and 
less appreciated. I have bought 
tongues at ten cents each, and at 
seventy-five cents each. Locality 
alone did not determine the differ- 
ence in price. The former were 
smaller, because from younger 
beef, and consequently less rich 
in flavor. Otherwise they were 
quite desirable. Many people 
serve tongue only corned, boiled, 
and sliced cold. Novel methods 
of serving the dish in question exist, however. And 
the fact that it can be made decorative as well as 
delicious, is not the least argument in its favor. Pri- 
mary directions concerning beef tongues, ten tested 
ways of cooking them, and an excellent recipe for 
curing them, are herewith given. 

Soak corned or smoked tongues over night. That 
is, if desirable to have the tongue taste very fresh. 
Personally, I consider it better to subject only a 
dried tongue to this prolongedimmersion. The flavor 
of one taken out of brine is finer if it be put down at 
once to cook in a large kettle of cold water. Fresh 
tongues, however, must be put down in boiling water. 
At all events, cook a large tongue four hours. Three 
hours will suffice if small. And here is the most im- 
portant warning that can be offered in reference to 
tongue: Do not boil hard for one minute, unless 
you enjoy eating rubber! Simmer! And simmer- 
ing does not mean acircle of bubbles, however small, 
in the center of the water. It means a faint and 
steady bubbling at the side. 

Tongues are not nowadays cut downwards, unless 
when intended for frying or deviling. A tongue, if 
to be served whole, for carving at the table, should 
resemble a rib roast, rolled. Consequently, to give 
the requisite shape, skewer before boiling. If you 
have the regulation steel skewers, which come in 
graded sets, a dozen to the set, so much the better. 
Otherwise, the ordinary wooden ones, which any 
butcher can furnish, will serve. To skewer: Thrust 
the point of the skewer through the tip of the tongue, 
turn the thick part of the tongue inward, hold it 
firmly so, until the top is lapped around and the skewer 
driven through both. A second skewer is sometimes 
necessary to make certain the fact that the tongue 
will retain the desired shape. When a fork pierces 
the meat without effort, the tongue is done. Re- 
move, and peel off the skin, but never cut this off; it 
gives the tongue a blotchy appearance, and if the 
cooking be attended to as directed, is wholly unnec- 
essary. Simply cut a sharp slit in the thick rind, in 
this insert the fingers of the right hand, wrapped ina 
clean cloth. With the left hand hold the tongue 


securely, pull, and the skin (unless perhaps a little 
on the under side which may require some coaxing) 
will pare off as clean and easy as the rind of an 
orange. It is probably superfluous to state that the 
skewer should have been removed before skinning, 
and replaced afterward, if the tongue is not to be 
used at once. These suggestions apply to the fol- 
lowing recipes : 

Braised Tongue. 

Too little known, or too seldom attempted, is the pro- 
cess of braising, and it is ome of the most savory ways of 
cooking a tongue. Wash a fresh tongue, and cover with 
boiling water. Simmer slowly for two and a half hours, 
if large, two if small; then take it out, remove the skin, 
and trim off anything that may look ragged about the 
thick end. Skewer as directed, take a piece of muslin— 
part of a well-washed flour sack will do—and cut a strip 
just as wide as the tongue, bind this firmly around the 
tongue, and tie with twine. Set this aside while the 
vegetables are being fried. Have these prepared while 
the tongue is boiling. Brown in the braising pan two 
heaping tablespoonfuls of butter; toss in one small car- 
rot, two medium-sized onions, one medium-sized potato, 
one small turnip—all sliced,—one bay leaf, a small stalk 
of celery, and two sprigs of parsley. Stir these together 
over a brisk fire till they look glossy, taking care that 
they do not scorch, and add one quart of beef stock. If 
this is not convenient, use one quart of the water in which 
the tongue was boiled, and put the tongue in with the 
broth and vegetables, cover, and bake. Occasionally turn 
the tongue, and stir up the vegetables from the bottom. 
At the end of two hours take out the tongue, untie the 
twine, take off the cloth, and remove the skewer. Place 
the tongue on a pie plate or in a dripping pan, and put on 
the upper grate of the oven to brown; strain the vegetables 
and broth through a Henis press into a saucepan, put on 
a hot part of the stove, and boil rapidly till reduced to 
about a pint. Blend two tablespoonfuls of flour with a 
cupful of tomato juice, and add salt, pepper, and a scant 
dessertspoonful of Worcestershire sauce. Stir into the 
reduced broth, and boil up sharply ; remove the tongue to 
a platter. Pour this thick, brown, altogether delicious 
sauce over it, sprinkle all with shredded fresh parsley, 
garnished with thinly-sliced lemon, and serve at once. 
When this has once been successfully prepared (and fail- 
ure is impossible if the directions are followed), the dish 
is sure to become a favorite one. The labor is really far 
less than one would suppose from reading the recipe. 
Alterations of seasoning may be made to suit individual 
tastes. For instance, a pinch of thyme may be used, or a 
fourth of a teaspoonful of curry powder. Celery salt may 
take the place of celery. A tablespoonful of tomato cat- 
sup to a little of the broth will do if fresh or canned 
tomatoes cannot be had. 


Plain Boiled Tongue [to be served cold]. 

For this purpose smoked tongue is to be preferred to 
fresh. Follow the general directions for cooking and 
skewering. Put away between two granite or china plates, 
with a weight on the upper one. When cold—but not till 
needed for use, or it would dry—slice as one would a 
rolled rib roast; that is, in thin slices straight across the 
round, and cut through these slices once. The slices 
must be thin and even. Tongue cut into chunks makes a 
dish that looks anything but tempting. Overlap the 
slices on a large platter, and around the edge place a 
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border of curly parsley that has been washed and very 

carefully dried, with here and there nestling in this border 

halved slices of beet root and lemon. For supper on a 

summer evening, this dish, so daintily arranged, will be 

found quite as palatable as it looks, which is saying a 

great deal. 

Tongue with Mushrooms. 

Skewer a large, fresh beef tongue, and simmer four 
hours. Remove, skin, and place in a steamer over a ket- 
tle of hot water, to keep hot while the sauce is being pre- 
pared. Take two tablespoonfuls of butter, and stir in a 
saucepan to a bright brown; then stir in two tablespoon- 
fuls of flour, and keep on stirring till it all bubbles. Now, 
if made with stock or strong soup, the sauce will be doubly 
delicious. If stock or soup are not at hand, use some of 
the water in which the tongue was boiled. Add one pint of 
the liquor, if you use fresh mushrooms; two-thirds of a 
pint if the mushrooms are canned, as the juice in the latter 
will make up for the additional liquor. Pourinall the liquid 
at once, and stir till all boils; put in salt and pepper to 
taste, a teaspoonful of "Worcestershire sauce, a pinch of 
sugar, a dash of celery salt, and the mushrooms. If the 
latter are fresh, set the saucepan into one of boiling water, 
and let all cook for at least twenty minutes ; but if they are 
canned, it will be sufficient to bring all to the boiling 
point. Pour over the tongue j 1st enough to mask it well, 
and put the rest in a boat. Serve ona hot platter gar- 
nished with a border of small white celery tips and slices 
of beet root. 

Jellied Tongue. 

Chop small a knuckle of veal, and wash and slice a 
medium-sized carrot, half a turnip, and a large onion. 
Take a stalk of celery, two sprigs of parsley, a small bay 
leaf, three cloves, and a ripe tomato; cover all with soft 
cold water, and let it simmer slowly for five hours. Skim 
frequently, and when the meat looks ragged and falls from 
the bone at the pressure of a fork, remove and strain. Re- 
turn the liquor to the pot, and half beat the whites of two 
eggs, with a little cold water. Just as the veal stock 
reaches a boiling point, pour in the white of eggs, and the 
water. Remove when it is once more at the boiling point, 
and carefully skim again. Taste to see if it is seasoned 
to suit, and then pour into a square or oblong tureen 
about half an inch of the liquor. Now let this harden on 
the ice. The fresh tongue will have been prepared and 
cooked as directed for tongue with mushrooms. If put 
down at the same time as the stock for jelly, it will be 
done an hour earlier, and is then ready to set in on the 
firm layer of jelly. Over this pour the remainder of the 
jelly, which should just cover the tongue; then set this 
on the ice, and in a few hours it will be ready to serve. 
When ready to do so, dip the tureen in boiling hot water 
for a minute, and reverse on a platter. Before you will 
lie a mould of clear and savory jelly, with the rich round 
tongue imbedded therein. Garnish generously with nas- 
turtium leaves, sliced lemon, and little mounds of red cur- 
rant or wild plum jelly. Reminder—provide a sharp 
carving knife. 

Tongue with Tomato Sauce. 

This is an excellent dish, and should be served hot. 
Wash a fine fresh beef tongue, cover with boiling water, 
and simmer gently till tender. When within half an hour 
of being done, put a pint and a half of tomatoes down 
separately to cook. Add to this one tablespoonful of 
chopped parsley, a small bay leaf, and a medium-sized 
onion, sliced. When these have boiled for twenty minutes, 


melt in another saucepan one heaping tablespoonful each 
of butter and flour. - Stir till they bubble, and remove. 
Strain into this saucepan the tomatoes through a Henis 
press, return to the fire and stir again till all is thick 
and smooth. Add pepper, salt and celery salt to taste, 
and put the tongue on a platter; pour the sauce on, 
sprinkle over all tiny sprays of parsley and quartered 
slices of lemon, and serve at once. 

Baked Tongue with Green Pease. 

This is also an epicurean dish. Boil—simmer rather— 
a large fresh tongue for three hours, remove and skin; 
put on a pan and place in the oven, and let bake for an 
hour and a half, basting profusely every fifteen minutes 
with butter and water. If fresh green pease are used, put 
them down in barely enough water to cover, and stir to- 
gether in a separate saucepan one tablespoonful of butter © 
and one of flour. When these are bubbling throughout, add 
to them half a pint of cream, and stir till thick and smooth, 
If cream cannot be had, use rich milk, with a teaspoonful 
of butter in it. If the pease have been boiling fifteen 
minutes, they are probably done. Drain, and turn them 
into the sauce, bring all quickly to boiling point, and add 
pepper and salt totaste. If canned pease—and the French 
are the only desirable canned pease for fine sauce—drain 
and turn them into the white sauce without previous cook- 
ing, just giving them one rapid boil of a minute or two; 
put the tongue on a platter, pour the thick pea sauce over, 
and cover all with a delicate network of wee sprays of 
curly parsley. 

Tongue with Sauce Tartare. 

For this a corned tongue is preferable. It should be 
cooked as directed for tongue with mushrooms, except 
that, being salt, it must be put down in cold, not boiling, 
water, and need not be skewered. When done, cut off 
downwards about three inches of the tip of the tongue. 
Chop this fine; and mix with it a cupful of mayonnaise, or 
any rich salad dressing to which has been added two 
stoned and chopped olives, two chopped gherkins, one 
minced slice of onion, and a dessertspoonful of capers. 
In a salad dish make a flat rosette of crisp lettuce leaves, 
and in the center of this make a little mound of the sauce 
Tartare. Slice downward very thinly the balance of the 
tongue, and surround the rosette with these, arranged in 
overlapping slices. Half peel a dozen small red radishes, 
and turn back the rind till they look like half-open rose- 
buds. Place each on a small lettuce leaf, set around the 
broad edge of the platter, and set on the ice till ready 
to serve. 

Moulded Tongue. 

This may be of either fresh or salt beef tongue. Sim- 
mer as directed, till quite tender, and put a package of 
Cox’s gelatine to soak for a couple of hours, in just 
enough water to cover; then pour over one teacupful of 
boiling water, and stir; add four teacupfuls of bouillon or 
strong stock, and bring to the boiling point. Clarify by 
stirring into it the white of one egg, which has been beaten 
with a tablespoonful of cold water; skim, and strain 
through a cloth or jelly bag, and season this to suit indi- 
vidual tastes, with Worcestershire sauce, mushroom cat- 
sup, salt and pepper. Pour a little into a mould—any 
shape desired. Of course good taste will prevent you using 
one figured with fruit or flowers, which are designed ex. 
pressly for sweets. Put the mould on ice till the jelly is 
firm, and then cover with a thick layer of the tongue cut 
in small dice-like blocks. Over this put a layer of finely- 
chopped parsley, and over that a layer of hard-boiled eggs, 
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sliced. Over these pour more of the jelly, which has 
been kept in a warm place, and when q1iite firm, repeat 
the previous operation until the materials are used up. 
When firm, and required for use, dip the mould for a mo- 
ment in hot water, and reverse on a bed of water cress. 
Pour mayonnaise dressing around the base, garnish with 
stars of beet root and sliced lemon, and serve. A de- 
lightful supper dish. . 
Curried Tongue with Rice. 

Wash thoroughly a cupful of rice, and put down to boil 
in a large kettle full of boiling, salted water. While this 
is cooking, make the sauce. First fry a minced onion in 
one tablespoonful of butter, add one tablespoonful of flour, 
stir till it bubbles, and then pour in half a pint of stock ; 
add pepper and salt to taste, and stir in also one teaspoon- 
ful of Worcestershire, and one teaspoonful of mushroom 
catsup. Set where it will keep hot while cutting any cold 
cooked tongue at hand, into pieces about an inch square- 
Then add these to the sauce. The rice, which has boiled 
twenty minutes, will now be done. Drain it in a colander 
and set the latter back where the rice can dry without 
scorching. Give the colander an occasional shake, stir 
into the rice curry powder to taste, and form it into a 
border around the platter. In the center make a lake of 
the thick sauce and the tongue. Against the inner wall 
of the rice place a standing rowof slices of hard-boiled eggs. 
Scatter finely-shredded parsley over all, and serve at once. 
Deviled Tongue. 

A very appetizing breakfast dish is deviled tongue. Cut 
tongue which has been cooked as advised in the primary 
directions, or any that may be left over cold, into thick, 
even fillets. Blend smoothly together one teaspoonful of 
Worcestershire sauce, one teaspoonful (level) of mus- 
tard, one teaspoonful of vinegar, one pinch of sugar, a 
couple of dashes of cayenne, and one tablespoonful of 
melted butter. Slash each fillet in three or four places, 
rub the mixture well into them, and leave all soaking over 
night. When required, remove and broil over a brisk fire, 
turning frequently, and serve in a bed of parsley, with 
any desired sauce. This is excellent also when egged, 
covered with rolled and sifted bread crumbs, fried a gold- 
en brown in deep fat, just as one would fry a cruller, and 
served in a little lake of tomato sauce. 

To Cure a Beef Tongue. 

There is no better method of curing beef tongue than 
the following: Make a brine by adding to three gallons 
of water four and a half pounds of salt, three-quarters of a 
pound of dark-brown sugar, and three ounces of saltpetre. 
Let all boil together, and skim; then remove the brine 
from the fire, add one fourth of a teaspoonful of cayenne, 
and when quite cold put in the tongues. They will be fit 
to use in a week, and will be found of a color and flavor to 
satisfy the most experienced and fastidious. 

—Kate M. Cleary. 


WuHo said November’s face was grim? 
Who said her voice was harsh and sad? 
I heard her sing in wood-paths dim, 
I met her on the shore, so glad, 
So smiling, I could kiss her feet! 
There never was a month so sweet. 
October’s splendid robes that hid 
The beauty of the white-limbed trees, 
Have dropped in tatters; yet amid 
Those perfect forms the gazer sees 
A proud wood-monarch here and there, 
Garments of wine-dipped crimson wear. 
—Lucy Larcom. 
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THANKSGIVING DINNERS. 
PAST, PRESENT AND FUTURE—AS ASSISTED BY THE POETs, 
AND OTHERWISE. 

LREADY, throughout the length 
and breadth of the land, gov- 
ernors are furbishing old procla- 
mations, the funny man is re- 
clothing his jokes, and the news- 
papers are giving the last quota- 
tions on turkey; while, as the 
poet Grey remarks, 

** Regardless of their doom, 
These little victims play ; 

No sense have they of ills to come, 
No care beyond to-day.” 

And yet, the busy housewife gathers her stores, and 

the small boy grows fat on expectation—and sundry 

secret visits to the pantry. 

Whereas in other lands the rulers write not of the 
giving of thanks, the funny man sings not of eating 
and dreaming, the newspapers speak not of turkeys, 
the housewife adds not to her cares, and the small 
boy finds no holiday solace for his woes, the reasons 
are not far to seek. In the first place, what cause for 
gratitude have they, shut out from the Greatest Show 
on Earth, unrelated to Buffalo Bill, without share in 
this land of the free and brave, together with the 
newly-arrived Italians, and German, and Swede, and 
Pole, and Dutchman, and Hungarian, and “Iky 
Moses”? Moreover, imagine the inconvenience to 
which their cumbrous languages subject them! No 
one but an American would dub so serious a feast 
with the crisp, curt “ Thanksgiving”; yet think of 
casually remarking that you were going to spend 
“The Day of the Rendering of the Thanks due unto 
the Creator,” or, “ Der Heilige Tag der Gottes-Dank- 
Sagung,” or “ Le Jour del’ Action de Grace ”—with 
your grandmother. 


Since these differences in surroundings and lan- 


guages spring from social differences, we shall find 
added reason for the restriction of the feast to Yan- 
keedom and its outskirts, in the variations in charac- 
ter. Who but the shrewd, provident, careful -for- 
self Yankee would think of expressing his gratitude 
of the Almighty by devouring unlimited quantities 
of turkey and vegetables, and pickles and cran- 
berry sauce, and pies and fruit, and—no one knows 
what else? But the Yankee may be trusted to look 
out for Number One; and his offerings are ‘no 
longer burnt, but browned to a turn, and eaten by 


_ the offerer. 


Having settled the reason of its being, we may go 
on to an examination of its value, with “ Bartlett’s 
Familiar Quotations ” in our hands. For our time is 
limited, and the poets, if not particularly to the point, 
are various. Meanwhile we must remember that the 
greatest writers have labored under the disadvantage 
of being foreigners, and of basely preferring tea and 
roast pork to turkey and pumpkin pie ; remembering, 
moreover, that the turkey’s view of the subject would 
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differ as unmistakably from that of the poet as the 
small boy’s from that of the cook or minister. 

To begin with, the greatest of England’s poets— 
Shakespeare—says, 

“ How sharper than a serpent’s tooth 
It is to have a thankless child,” 
frankly confessing the evil of not observing the giv- 
ing of thanks; and while I am not familiar with the 
dentistry of snakes, I should judge, from the juxtapo- 
sition of such significant words as teeth and thanks, 
that Shakespeare must have had some dim concep- 
tion of the close union we have discovered between 
eating and thanking. We find, moreover, a tribute 
to the chief ornament of our feast in Macbeth, when 
the witches cry, 
“ Fair is fowl, and fowl is fair.”’ 
He exposes his ignorance of the rightful date, how- 
ever, when he remarks that 
“ Proud-pied April, dressed in all his trim, 
Hath put a spirit of youth in everything,” 

for November is pre-eminently the month of pies, 
Moreover, it is much more apt to be the fingers than 
the spirit of youth which are in everything. 

Fielding, less kindly disposed to a foreign custom, 
gruffly remarks, 

**When I’m not thanked, I’m thanked enough”; 


content, apparently, with goodly fare the year around ; 
while Wordsworth gives evidence of having suffered 
the after effects of the feast, groaning, 

“Alas! the gratitude of men 

Hath often left me mourning.” 

Charles Lamb voiced the sentiments of the majority 
of Thanksgiving diners, in his well-known response 
to the coachman’s inquiry : 

* Full inside?” ‘ Yes, thank you; that last piece 
of pie did the business for me.” How often it does! 

Tennyson declares that he “ will not eat his heart 
alone ’—leaving it doubtful whether he means to bid 
guests to this unwonted banquet, or to add the more 
customary viands, 

So they go on; some praising, some blaming, while 
through it all we keep, untroubled, our old pride in 
our “ Yankee Institooshun.” As we come to Ruskin, 
we gain some hints as to the future of our feast. Be- 
moaning the dullness of our senses, he exclaims, 
“What delicate flavors, what delicious aromas we 
might enjoy if our palates and nostrils were culti- 
vated to such a degree as those of the professional 
tea-taster!”’ 

How his soul would delight in a day set apart for 
the special cultivation of these senses! Howhe would 


enjoy the brightening eyes of the children as the de-— 


lightful, tell-tale odors creep over the house! How he 
would glory in the joyous hubbub that rises, as 

Cranberry to right of us, 

Pumpkin to left of us, 

Turkey in front of us, 

We gather ’round the festive board ! 
It would be difficult to speak too strongly of this 

educating power of the turkey. Many a poet bursts 


into eloquence upon this theme. How appropriate 
the simple words of our own Longfellow, 
“ Lifeless, but beautiful he lay”; 
or Tennyson’s, 
“Tt looks, in truth, 
As though the quiet bones were blest ”’ ; 

or Shakespeare’s, “It is twice blessed; it blesses 
him ‘that gives” (aglow with hospitality) “and him 
that takes”; or Whittier’s tribute to the turkey’s 
boon companion, 

“ What moistens the lip, and what brightens the eye, 

What calls back the past like the rich pumpkin pie?” 

A second educational advantage of the feast is 
found in the dinner as a pleasurable form of mental 
discipline ; for while 

** Our purpose is on Thursday next to dine, 
The act of feeding, as you understand, 

Is but a fraction of the work on hand; 

Its nobler half is that ethereal meat 

The papers call the intellectual treat.” 

Shakespeare, confessing that ‘“ discourse is heavy 
fasting,” suggests the happy combination: that “* we 
sit to chat as well as eat.” 

Thus, as the poet to his cigar, so we to our turkey 
may sing, with clear conscience and praiseworthy 
intent, 

“Yes, social friend, I love thee still, 

In learned doctors’ spite.” 
And we may expect that the man of the future, unless 

A roasted turkey on his plate, 

A roasted turkey is to him, 

And it is nothing more, 
will gather the American Salon around the laden 
board, and the high art of conversation will flourish 
amid the beating of the turkey’s drumsticks, and the 
clatter of the spoons, and Chauncey Depews will 
spring up in every village, and we shall have Thanks- 
giving three hundred and sixty-five times a year, yet 
never be “ too full for utterance.” 

And what I say unto one of you I say unto all: 
“Make the most of your opportunities,” for as 
Warner writes, ‘‘ Life is brief, and pie and the like 
is fleeting.” 

—Lucy D. Thomson. 
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THE SPLINTER TOOTHPIOK. 


The tablecloth was fresh and neat, 
The china bright, the viands sweet, 
And slim and straight beside the meat, 

Stood proudly up—the toothpick, 
Stood stiffly as a toothpick ought, 
Which once was shunned but now is sought, 
For time has turned and forward brought 

To prominence the toothpick. 
The dinner done they passed it ’round, 
And none said ‘* Nay,” and no one frowned, 
But all with dignity profound, 

Applied the nimble toothpick. 
O, other things of meanest sphere, 
Comb! tweezers! brush! The time draws near, 
Perchance, when each shall be the peer 

Of the promoted toothpick. 

—Mrs. George Archibald. 
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COMPANY GIVING AND REOEIVING. 
SIMPLE AND ELABORATE COLLATIONS 
For Indoor and Out-of-door Entertainments. 


V.—LUNCHEON. 


HE character of a lunch 
company varies greatly 
with the purpose for 
which itisgiven. It may 
be an elaborate affair, in 
compliment to some dis- 
tinguished guest, or a 
simple, elegant little col- 
lation, served to three or 
four of one’s chosen 
friends. In our large 
cities, too, where ladies 

who are associated together in charity work often- 
times live at considerable distance from one another, 
an informal luncheon frequently proves a most con- 
venient occasion for the discussion and formation of 
plans of work. Perhaps it is because the lunch com- 
pany admits of so much variation, and may be made 
to serve so many purposes, that it ranks as one of 
the most popular of ladies’ entertainments. 

Table decorations for these occasions are less 
elaborate than formerly. Less color is used and 
fewer flowers. A handsome centerpiece, embroid- 
ered in white or delicate shades of silk, upon which 
rests a cut glass bowl filled with flowers, is consid- 
ered far more elegant than the elaborate decorations 
so long in vogue. 

The table linen is as rich and fine as the purse of 
the hostess will warrant. ‘The tablecloth may be 
bordered with a deep hemstitched hem, or with 
a tied fringe. Careful housewives regret this revival 
of fringed napery, as it is far less durable than 
the hemstitched bordered, and requires painstak- 
ing work on the part of the laundress if it is to 
retain its beauty. An unusually handsome lunch 
cloth has a twelve-inch insertion of Venetian cut 
work through the center, extending the entire length 
of the cloth. The beauty of the embroidery is en- 
hanced bya strip of colored satin fastened under- 
neath—in this instance of a delicate gold color, but 
which may be changed at any time to harmonize with 
the prevailing color of the decorations. Occasion 
ally one sees a handsomely polished table used with- 
out a cloth. The result is not altogether pleasing, 
however, as the numerous doilies large and small, 
which seem essential upon a bare table, are likely to 
produce a rather spotted effect. 

The most desirable china for the lunch table is of 
ivory white, with delicate decorations in dull and 
burnished gold. A little color is frequently intro- 
duced, also, but the simple white and gold patterns 
are just now most in favor. The dainty Dresden 
ware, powdered with tiny flowers, is another favorite 
and appropriate china for the lunch table. An effort 
has been made by some importers during the past 
year, to introduce the more substantial English ware, 
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but notwithstanding it is said to be more durable 
than that of French manufacture, and though it is 
brought in very attractive shapes and patterns, it 
has not yet come into general use, the majority of 
purchasers preferring the fragile, less expensive 
French china. Elegant simplicity is the order of the 
day, for these pretty entertainments, and the heavy, 
elaborate patterns so popular in the china of a year 
or two ago, are little seen now. Unfortunately for 
one’s purse, however, simplicity does not mean econ- 
omy in this instance, for the present styles will be 
found quite as expensive as the more ornate ones 
used in the past. An advantage which dealers urge 
in their favor is that, whatever may be the fashion of 
the day, they will never seem outlandish, many of 
them being exact copies of designs in use more than 
a hundred years ago. 

It is customary in laying the table for luncheon to 
arrange at each plate all the knives, forks and spoons, 
that will be required. Besides these, on the left, 
stands the bread and butter plate, upon which have 
been placed a ball of butter, and two small salted 
wafers which are to be eaten with the soup. Salted 
almonds are sometimes served in tiny, fluted, white 
paper baskets, such as confectioners furnish, and are 
placed at the right of each plate when the table is 
laid, and are allowed to remain until the table is 
cleared for dessert. 

The following menu should be adequate for almost 
any occasion, and may be easily prepared at home: 


LUNCHEON MENU. 


Cream of Celery Soup. 
Salmon Scallops. 

Pickled Nasturtiums. 

Smothered Partridges. 

French Potatoes. Aspic jelly, with Olives. 

Strawberry Sherbet. 

Salad. 
Frozen Ludding, 

Cakes. 


Coffee. 


Cream of Celery Soup. 

One pint of white stock, two heads of celery, with suf- 
ficient water to cover; one pint of sweet cream, a pinch 
of soda, a scant tablespoonful of flour rubbed smooth ina 
little cold milk; salt and pepper as required. Wash, 
scrape and cut the celery into short lengths, cover with 
water, and stew until very soft, then strain through a 
colander. Whip the cream afew moments and skim off a 
cupful of the froth; add the remainder of cream, with 
soda, and the soup stock to the creamed celery, and heat. 
When it approaches the boiling point, thicken with the 
flour, and add seasoning. The amount of seasoning re- 
quired will depend upon the stock. Try half a teaspoon- 
ful of salt, and a half-saltspoonful of white pepper, adding 
more if this is not sufficient. Unless the stock has been 
flavored with onion, drop a slice into the soup after it is 
thickened, and allow it to stand afew moments at the 
back of the range, removing it just before serving. This 
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soup, like any cream soup, must be carefully watched to 
prevent its scorching. There will be no danger if a 
double boiler is used. Serve the soup in bouillon cups 
with a teaspoonful of frothed-cream on each. 

These bouillon cups are now offered in great vari- 
ety, the most desirable style being a trifle larger than 
a teacup, with two handles, and without a cover. The 
covered cups seem a trifle awkward, and inasmuch as 
they are considerably higher priced they have not 
proven very salable. Bouillon cups and saucers of 
French china range in price from ten or twelve to 
several hundred dollars per dozen. A new design 
has a corrugated surface, the alternate ribs being of 
white and gold. 

“It is such a simple, chaste pattern,” remarked a 
lady who was examining one of the cups, with a view 
to buying. 

“Ves, and only $85 per dozen,’ 
explained. 


the salesman 


Salmon Scallops. 

One pound can of salmon, one and one-half pints of 
sweet cream, two tablespoonfuls each of flour and lemon 
juice, one-half teaspoonful of finely-minced parsley, salt 
and pepper. Remove skin and bones, and drain the oil 
from the salmon. Break in small pieces, and steam forty 
minutes in an earthen dish. Heat the cream in which 
has been dissolved half a saltspoonful of soda, in a double 
boiler, and when the boiling point is reached, thicken 
with the flour, rubbed smooth, in a little cold milk, and 
season highly with salt and pepper. Mix with the steamed 
salmon the lemon juice and minced parsley. Fill small 
shell-shaped dishes, about two-thirds full, with the sal- 
mon, and spread enough of the gravy over it to moisten 
well. Sprinkle rolled crackers over the top, and bake a 
delicate brown. 

Small shell-shaped dishes may now be purchased 
quite reasonably at china shops, and may be appro- 
priately used for so many purposes that they need 
not be accounted an extravagance. Creamed oys- 
ters, creamed sweetbreads, turbot and timbales are 
all baked in them, and the effect is far better than 
when served from a large dish. Pass breadsticks 
and pickled nasturtiums with this course. 

In dressing partridges, many cooks skin them. Al- 
though this is unquestionably easier than to pluck 
them, it is not the better way, as the bird is much 
jucier if the skin is unbroken. 
sons refuse to accept a bird whose skin is broken, 
and require that their partridges be shot through the 
head, as one way of avoiding this. This is, doubtless, 
the proper way, for in case the shot penetrates the 
flesh it is sometimes difficult to remove it all; and if, 
while enjoying a savory morsel of game, the teeth 
suddenly close down on a bit of lead, the experience 
is decidedly unpleasant. 


Smothered Partridges. 

When the birds are thorougly clean, open and flatten 
them as for broiling; season with salt and pepper and 
rub over with butter. Lay them in a deep pan, adding a 
tablespoonful of butter toeach bird. Cook (covered) ina 
hot oven, till tender, basting frequently with the melted 
butter in the pan. When tender, uncover and finish 


Some fastidious per- _ 


browning them. Add to the gravy in the pan a cupful of 
boiling cream, thicken slightly, season, and pour about 
the birds. Garnish with curled parsley or water cress 
and sliced lemon. The partridge meat is so tender the 
hostess will find it easy to serve, even though she may be, 
as is the case with so many American women, wholly un- 
accustomed to carving. 

French potatoes are excellent with the birds. Cut- 
ters are now sold at hardware stores, by means of 
which potatoes may be cut into small balls uniform 
in size. These should be steamed until tender, 
sprinkled with salt, and served with a cream 
gravy. A good formula for the gravy, and which 
may be used when any nice white sauce is needed, is 
as follows : 

White Sauce. 

One cupful of rich milk, one generous teaspoonful each 
of butter and flour, one-fourth teaspoonful of salt, one-half 
saltspoonful of pepper. Melt the butter in a saucepan, 
and when it bubbles stir in the flour, and cook several 
moments, without browning. Heat the cream to the boil- 
ing point and pour slowly upon butter and flour, stirring 
briskly meantime, to prevent scorching and lumping. 
This is a plain white sauce. For the potatoes it will be 
improved by adding half a teaspoonful of minced parsley 
and a few drops of lemon juice. The recipe makes but a 
small amount, and would probably need to be doubled. 

The best aspic jelly is made from a rich stock, piq- 
uantly seasoned with herbs and spices and without 
the addition of gelatine. An especially fine jelly is 
made of the broth in which chickens have been 
boiled. When the fowls have cooled sufficiently to 
handle, the meat is stripped from the bones and the 
latter are returned to the soup kettle and simmered 
with the stock a few hourslonger. Salt, pepper, celery 
seed, one allspice berry, one clove, and a small bunch 
of sweet herbs are added shortly before removing 
from the fire. Strain the liquid, and when cool add 
lemon juice in the proportion of one lemon to each 
quart of stock. If the liquid is not perfectly clear 
after straining, it will be well to clear it with the 
white of an egg before adding the lemon juice. If 

green fruit coloring extract can be obtained, color 
half of the jelly a delicate green. This extract is 
said to be made from spinach and is guaranteed to 
be perfectly harmless. Pour the liquid into pans—it 
should not be more than half an inch in depth, and 
set on ice to harden. Allow it to stand twenty-four 
hours, then cut in tiny cubes, and arrange the two 
colors together in a mound. A low-cut glass dish 
with a wide margin will be most effective. Around 
the edge arrange a border of the small crescent- 
shaped olives. In warm weather it will be difficult 
to make the jelly stiff enough without the addition of 


gelatine. Perhaps if is safer to add the gelatine at 
any time, but the flavor of the aspic is finer 
without. 


A recipe given by Mrs. Lincoln in the Boston Cook 
Book, recommends using one box of Cox’s gelatine 
to three pints of stock. 'The gelatine should, of 
course, be soaked first for twentygminutes in one cup 
of cold water, then added to the het stock. 
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At luncheon, sherbet is frequently served as a sep- 
arate course between the game, or meat, and salad. 
Lovely sherbet cups of engraved glass are sold from 
twelve dollars per dozen upward. Engraved oretched 
glass, ornamented with gold, is new, and the sherbet 
cups in this ware are especially attractive. The 
prettiest cups are low and flaring, are without handles 
and set in deep saucers. A finely-cut cup and saucer 
in this pattern sells as high as eight or ten dollars. 
It is handsome, of course, but a trifle heavy for sher- 
bet, and is not considered as desirable as the deli- 
cate etched glass traced with gold When served as 
a separate course the sherbet cup is placed upon a 
plate covered with a doily. If served with the game 
or meat the extra plate is omitted. 


Strawberry Sherbet. 

One pint of strawberry juice, one pint of sugar, one 
pint of cold water, one-half cupful of boiling water, the 
juice of one large orange, the juice of two lemons, one 
generous tablespoonful of gelatine. Many housewives 
can fruit sirups purposely for sherbets, ices and puddings, 
but i. one hasn’t the sirup the preserved fruit may be 
substituted, prepared in the following manner. Pour the 
pint of cold water over a quart of preserved strawberries. 
Mash well and strain. Mix with this the juice of orange 
and lemons, the sugar and the gelatine soaked first ina 
little cold water, then dissolved in the boiling water. 
The freezer should be packed before the liquid is poured 
in, then turned rapidly until it begins to freeze, otherwise 
the gelatine will harden in lumps and will impair the 
smoothness and lightness of the sherbet. The sherbet 
should not be frozen quite as hard as when served for 
dessert, but should be of the consistency of a punch or 
wine frappé. Although sherbet spoons are provided at 
many tables, a small teaspoon answers perfectly, and if 
the bowl be gold lined will be especially pretty for this 
purpose. 

A pretty salad, when tomatoes are in season, is 
made by removing the skins and seeds from large 
meaty tomatoes and stuffing them with finely-minced 
sweetbreads or chicken dressed with a mayonnaise. 
The tomatoes should be made ready for the filling 
and set on ice until shortly before serving. If served 
before bringing to the table, each tomato is laid upon 
two leaves of crisp curly lettuce, and dressed with a 
liberal allowance of mayonnaisse. If served by the 
hostess from the salad bowl, it will not be possible 
to dress them with sufficient mayonnaise without 
spoiling the appearance of the dish, and the hostess 
should add a spoonful of dressing to each tomato as 
she serves them. 

Another unique salad is made with grape fruit. 
Cut the fruits in two, and carefully dig out the pulp 
from each half. Return the pulp and set them ina 
cool place. Shortly before serving arrange on let- 
tuce leaves and dress with mayonnaise. Thinly-sliced 
brown bread, or brown bread folds, breadsticks or 
salted wafers may be passed with salad. 


Frozen Pudding (Bisque). 

Two quarts of rich cream, one pint of milk, one pint of 
sugar, two scant samo of vanilla and two cupfuls 
of powdered almon® macaroons. Scald the milk and 


cream, add sugar, and stir till melted. When cool, flavor 
and freeze. When half-frozen, add the powdered maca- 
roons and freeze again. Pack in a mould surrounded 
with ice until the time of serving. Sliced pineapple, pre- 
served ginger. or fruit jelly may be served with the pud- 
ding, if desired. 


If the foregoing menu proves to be more elaborate 
than is desired, some of the courses may be omitted. 
If partridges are not in season, frogs’ legs or cro- 
quettes of chicken or sweetbread might be substi- 
tuted. A simpler menu which might appropriately be 
served at asmall luncheon might consist of bouillon, 
broiled chicken with maitre a’hotel butter, or lamb 
chups, with green pease, potatoes in some form (cro- 
quettes or creamed being preferable), a celery salad, 
fruit, ices and cake. Coffee is sometimes served 
with the meat course, but it is more usual to serve 
it in after-dinner coffees at the close of the meal. 

The custom of presenting expensive luncheon 
favors is dying out, and is now looked upon by many 
persons as ostentatious and even vulgar. Flowers 
are, of course, always admissible. At a summer 
luncheon, where white and pink roses were employed 
in decorating the table, a bunch of the flowers was 
laid at each plate, the colors alternating, and the 
white roses being tied with a pink ribbon, while the 
pink were held by a white one. At a beautiful spring 
luncheon, given in one of our large western cities, the 
flowers employed were the lovely trailing arbutus and 
sweet violets. Novel guest-cards were placed at 
each plate and a gauze ribbon, tied into one corner, 
held a tiny bunch of violets or arbutus. One side of 
the card bore the name of the guest expected to oc- 
cupy that position at table. On the reverse side were 
printed the names of the entire company, together 
with the date of the luncheon. 

Another pretty luncheon was given on Easter Mon- 
day by a noted Bostoman. Here the decorations 
were, very fittingly, chiefly of Easter lilies, and the 
souvenir was a lily filled with sweet violets. 

Cards should never be used for the luncheon invi- 
tations. , The invitation is generally an informal one, 
written in the first person, and upon a sheet of note 
paper that folds but once. 


My Dear Mrs. Reed: 
May I have the pleasure of your company 
at Luncheon, on Thursday next, 
at One O'clock? 
Very truly yours, 


Edith Forrester. 
November Seventh. 


A regret should be sent in case one is unable to ac- 
cept the invitation. 

As a rule, guests wear street costumes, and remove 
bonnet and gloves. Handsome dark silks or elabo- 
rate silk-and-wool costumes are also appropriate, but 
a dinner gown never. 

—Sara Sedgwick. 
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SOME WAYS WITH APPLES. 

WitH A HALF-Dozen KITCHEN RECIPES. 

; ERHAPS the heading ought to 
be, ‘‘ Some Ways with Some Ap- 
ples,” for apples, like every other 
growth possessing character, 
have their own aptitude and affin- 
ities. The thick-skinned, juicy 
Greening seems to beg to be 
denuded of its coat, divided into 
the thinnest of slices, and al- 
lowed to fill a toothsome “ aple 
pye’’—as good Judge Sewall 
calls it in his Journal. Early in the eighteenth cent- 
ury he records that he took his family for an outing to 
the Island, and that they had there “for Diners very 
good rost Lamb, Turkey, Fowls, aple pye.” Tallman 
sweets suggest the baking pan, and plenty of cream 
to accompany them te the table, when they are served. 
Baldwins are a prophecy of winter evenings, of bright 
hearth-fires before which to roast them ; of nuts, half- 
cracked, to eat after them, and of other nuts to crack, 
in the guise of old riddles and quaint conundrums, 
told and guessed some blustering night when the 
household sits “in a tumultuous privacy of storm.” 
The blue Pearmains and golden Russets want only 
to be let alone: Cooking will not improve them. 
They ask only a straight passage from the bin to the 
table or the sideboard. 

The colonists do not seem to have made the fre- 
est use of this common, serviceable fruit. Probably 
it was not so common with them, save the small, 
puckery, native fruit. This variety may be seen 
sometimes even now, bending the boughs of lusty 
trees in remote New England orchards. And who 
does nst know of some struggling soul to whom a 
tree of this kind has been a life-long resuurce? Very 
likely it was a widow, and the few bushels the tree 
gave her yearly furnished her with apple sauce and 
jelly, and eked out her thrifty baking all winter long. 

Mr. Weeden, in his * Economic and Social History 
of New England,” gives the prices of apples at dif- 
ferent times during the colonial period. It appears 
that in 1650 they were 6s. a bushel; in 1666 only ts.; 
in 1709, 10s., while in 1648 500 apple trees were set 
down as an equivalent for 250 acres of land. 

The apple, by reason of its abundance and adapta- 
bility, as well as its value as a food, is the most indis- 
pensable of our fruits. Hygienic authorities declare 
that its effects upon the system are beneficial in many 
ways. Says an English medical journal: ‘ Chemi- 
cally, the apple is composed of vegetable fibre, albu- 
men, sugar, gum, chlorophyl, malic acid, gallic 
acid, lime and much water. Furthermore, the Ger- 
man analysts say that the apple contains a larger 
amount of phosphorus than any other fruit or vege- 
table. This phosphorus is admirably adaptedéfor re- 
newing the essential nervous matter, lithicin, of the 
brain and spinal cord.” 

Among the ailments which are. said to be warded 


off or alleviated by a free use of apples, are constipa- 
tion, acidity of the stomach, liver complaint, jaun- 
dice, rheumatism and neuralgia. 

In France and Germany they are in even more com- 
mon use than here. Morning is usually thought the 
best time to eat fruit, but there is a maxim advising one 

“ To eat an apple going to bed; 

The doctor then will beg his bread.” 
There is a Scandinavian legend relating that there 
were in the north apples which would give immor- 
tality. The goddess Iduna watched over them care- 
fully. When the gods felt themselves growing old 
they partook of them, for they would renew, the tra- 
dition runs, both mind and body. The Romans cul- 
tivated the apple extensively. ‘hey had twenty-two 
varieties We have, it may be estimated, between 
two and three thousand varieties, and the number is 
constantly increasing. 

An old-time use of apples, not now obsolete in 
some localities abroad, was in the form of poultices 
and other external applications. Particularly in ail- 
ments -of the eyes, they have been deemed effica- 
cious. In Lincolnshire the poultice is made from 
rotten apples. In Paris itis prepared by roasting the 
apple, and the pulp is applied directly to the eyelid. 


In a quaint book of “ Primitive Phyfic,” published in - 


England in 1765, it is stated that “ two or three drops 
of the Juice of rotten Apples in the eye will heal 
Dullness of Sight, and that Crabapp/e juice is good 
for Blurred Eyes.” For inflammation of the eyes a 
similar remedy may be used ; and more than one au- 
thority recommends the application of an apple par- 
ing. Wespare them, with willingness, from our shelf 
of remedies. Let no malign influence, however, spirit 
them from our bins and pantries ! 

The housewife breathes a sigh of relief at the ad- 
vent of the Early Harvests. Now she will have 
“something for pies” again, and a vision of many 
other tempting desserts, once more become possible, 
flits before her. Apple sauce, too,—a whiff of its 
fragrance seems to come to her already. But let it 
be said here, that with apple sauce, as with so many 
other things, it is the skillful care, ‘ the know how,” 
that stamps it as insipid or appetizing. One house- 
keeper sends to the table a watery, lumpy, flavorless 
mass, stewed to death; or with bits of raw apple to 
provoke the taster. Another serves the same fruit in 
golden triangles, shapely and tender, in translucent 
sirup; or as a glorified marmalade—half foam, half 
jelly. But, at its best estate, apple sauce, pure and 
simple, is “ good for this day only.” 

To use apples with the best results, and daintily, 
one needs, beside excellent varieties of the fruit 
itself, five things: An apple parer, an apple corer, a 
thin sharp knife, a granite preserving kettle, and a 
lemon, with whose juice the stains may be removed 
from the hands. The appended recipes are reliable 
and “ handy.” 
Apple Cream. 

Pare and slice six large tart apples—more if they are 
small—and cook till very soft, in as little water as will 
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pat eon from burning. When partially cooled, press 
through a sieve, add the white of an egg (beaten toa 
foam), one cupful of sugar, a dash of salt, and one tea- 
spoonful of vanilla (or lemon), and beat vigorously two 
minutes with a good egg beater. Serve in a glass dish. 


Apple Cream Cake (excellent). 

One-half cupful each of sugar and sweet milk, one egg, 
one-third cupful (scant) of melted butter, one teaspoonful 
each of lemon and cream tartar, and one-half teaspoonful 
of soda mixed with flour to make a smooth batter, by sift- 
ing twice. This will make three rounds in layer-cake tins. 
Between the layers and on the top put a filling made by 
grating one large sour apple, adding one cupful of sugar, 
the beaten white of an egg, one teaspoonful of vanilla, 
and beating together with an egg beater. 

Apple Cake Pudding. 

Cover the bottom of a pudding dish with pared and 
quartered apple, of a tender, tart variety, and spread over 
ita cake made as above. Bake till well done, and serve 
with Sweet Sauce: One tablespoonful of sifted flour, one- 
half cupful of sugar, and a pinch of salt, wet to a paste 
with cold water. Stir in one-half pint of boiling water 
(very scant measure), boil two minutes, and add one table- 
spoonful of butter and one small teaspoonful of vanilla ; 
or flavor with nutmeg or cinnamon. 

Best Brown Betty. 

Butter a pudding dish, and prepare a quantity of fine 
soft bread crumbs, and an equal measure of sliced sour 
apple. Put in alternate layers of each, adding on top of 
the bread bits of butter, and on the apple sugar and 
grated nutmeg. Moisten all with water, and have a thin 
layer of the crumbs first and last. Bake till tender and 
brown, adding water if it seems dry, and covering it if it 
browns too quickly. Let it cool half an hour, then spread 
with a méringue made by whipping the whites of two 
eggs with four tablespoonfuls of sugar, and one-fourth tea- 
spoonful of vanilla. Let it brown slightly in the oven. 
Sweet Apple Sauce, or Preserves. 

Pare and quarter the apples, and cook with an equal 
weight of sugar and a very little water, quite slowly, until 
tender. Quinces, in the proportion of one-third, are an 
improvement. This will keep a long time. 


Baked Sweet Apple Sauce. 

This is fora relish. It may be made by taking one-half 
pound of sugar and one-half cupful of vinegar to one 
pound of apple, pared and quartered. Add spice, if liked, 
and bake a long time ina covered earthendish. Serve cold. 


— Olive E. Dana. 
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THANKSGIVING. 


Great mother of the all-sufficient year, 
As when, weak, striving children, we apace 
Our daily tasks fulfilled, beheld the face 
Maternal glowing with approval dear, 
And to the reverent knee was gathered near, 
For benison of prayer’s uplifting grace, 
So thou dost fold us in benign embrace, 
As lower glints the sun o’er mount and mere 
And one short season hastens to its close. 
Surrounded by the largess of thy hand, 
Devotion's altar-flame resplendent glows 
And through the bord of our teeming land, 
Each breath a sweét*thank- offering softlv blows 
Where loved ones meefand hearth stone fires are fanned. 
Adelaide George Bennett. 
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OUR WINDOW GARDENS. 
Wuat SHALL WE Grow IN THEM? 
t Tis almost amusing to the writer, 

to read some of the current ad- 
vice to the window-flower cul- 
turist. Some writers’ articles 
are full of allusions to * bot- 
tom heat,” “ zinc-lined stands 
with drainage pipes,” “ ferner- 
ies and wardian cases,” “‘atom- 
izers,” “‘seed pans,” “ plant 
syringes,” and “ thermome- 
ters,” as though each woman 
‘had every appliance of the 
greenhouse at her hand. One 
writer givesa a glowing tribute to the “ noble leafage of 
the Rex begonia, and the filmy gracefulness of the 
fern,” and actually urges their adoption as window 
plants inthe place of the “overdone geranium and 
fuchsia”; though every one who has really /rzed them, 
knows that the dust and dry air of our dwellings prove 
fatal to them nine times out of ten. Other writers as 
seriously advocate the culture of those plants that not 
only serve as choice food for the green fly and red 
spider, but also prove to be nurseries for the sheltez 
and propagation of these living pests. 

The fact is, many of these writers have had no ex: 
perience with a veritable window garden. The for- 
tunate possessors of greenhouses or conservatories, 
they select therefrom the loveliest specimens for the 
adornment of their living apartments, removing them 
as their beauty wanes, and filling their places with 
still other specimens from the greenhouse. This may 
be window exhibition, but it is not window cu/ture. 
A garden, be it in the house or out of doors, is a space 
devoted to the planting, training and development of 
plants, and the true window garden is one where 
plants age grown as well as shown. It is true we 
strive to make them as attractive as possible, but the 
restrictions of limited space, heat, light, and air, 
hamper our endeavors, which are further handicapped 
by our poor facilities for showering, or for maintain- 
ing the moist, equable temperature so necessary to 
the health of our plants. 

Nevertheless, a wise selection of sorts, with judi- 
cious care, will insure a fine window display. In a 
window garden every detail of plant location should 
be studied. It should be seen how many pots can be 
accommodated without crowding the stand, or giving 
that stuffed, overfull look that spoils so many win- 
dows. Often, room can be found for a window shelf 
or two, or for ornamental brackets at either side of a 
window, these last being especially fine for plants of 
a spreading, horizontal habit, or for those that prefer 
partial shade. Next, it should be ascertained how 
much of this plant space has full sun the whole day, 
how much partial sunlight, and how much has light 
without sunshine at all, and plants chosen accord- 
ingly to suit each position. For, while a few plants 
will thrive almost anywhere, the majority only succeed 
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when placed to their liking as to sun or shade. The 
temperature at which the room isto be kept, must 
also be borne in mind, for it is evident that plants 
that love much heat, and those that prefer a cool at- 
mosphere, will not do equally well in the same room. 
However, if protected from drafts, or sudden changes 
at night, a room of moderate temperature will suit all 
classes of plants fairly well. 

With these modifications in mind, one’s next duty 
is the selection of plants. This is much a matter of 
personal taste. In my own opinion few purely foliage 
sorts should be grown in the window. Foliage plants 
need more room than flowering plants to be effective, 
and asa rule are more sensitive to drafts and cold, 
dust and dry air. In these days of flower-wearing 
and flower-giving, fine flowers are certainly more use- 
ful to us than fine foliage. Fortunately, it is also true 
that, in getting the flowers, we are getting the foliage 
as well; our begonias, abutilons, geraniums, callas, 
and other flowering plants, are beautiful without a 
bud, if their foliage is kept beautiful and clean as it 
should be. A fine window does not depend so much 
upon the number of one’s plants as upon their quality 
and adaptability to their situation. 

A good proportion of one’s plants should be of long 
or ever-blooming sorts. There are few strictly ever- 
bloomers, and fewer yet that are really beautiful. The 
best of this class are rubra and coral begonias, abuti- 
lons in large variety, and achania malvaviscus. Those 
roses that florists term forcing roses, also bloom con- 
tinuously in a greenhouse, but are not apt to succeed 
with house culture, unless showered frequently and 
given plenty of sun and air; they are extremely sub- 
ject to aphis or plant lice. Where these things are 
looked after, they often succeed with window culture. 
Niphetos, (pure white, with long pointed buds,) Perle 
des Jardines (lovely yellow), Safrano, (semi-double, 
tawny yellow,) Bon Silene, (deep rose, semi-double,) 
and Papa Gontier (crimson rose), are among ghe best 
of the forcing roses. What may be termed long, but 
not perpetual bloomers, include those sorts that are in 
flower from six to ten months at a time, then requir- 
ing a period of rest. The best of this class for house- 
culture are primulas, both Sinensis and Obconica, 
various begonias, heliotropes, plumbagos, geraniums, 
petunias, ten-week stock, fuchsias, and oxalis. It 
must be noted that the popular geraniums and fuchsias 
have a tendency to take their rest in winter, when 

window flowers are most wanted. There are a few 
sorts, however, that blossom freely in winter if not 
allowed to exhaust themselves by blooming in sum- 

mer. Some of the best winter geraniums are Dazzler, 

Muster Christine, Mrs. James Vick, Flocon de Neige, 

and Mad. Thibaut. The best winter fuchsia is the 

well-known Speciosa, but Carl Halt, Storm King and 

Mrs. Marshall can also be coaxed into winter bloom. 

Besides the flowers already mentioned, there are 

ether fine flowers almost indispensable from their 

jy rofusion and certainty of bloom in their season, and 

their great beauty. Among these are chrysanthemums, 

carnations, gloxinias, cyclamen, Holland bulbs, etc. 


The last-named cannot well be omitted from any Origin 

good collection. There is nothing surer to bloom 

than the grand hyacinths, fragrant freezias, dainty rte 
finds 


alliums, and charming narcissus that are included in 
the comprehensive term of “ Holland bulbs.” After 
potting, they need to be placed in a dark cellar or 
closet six to eight weeks, as their tops start before 
there are roots to support them, if kept from the first 
in the light. 

A selection can be made from the lists here given 
that will please any one. For a large collection, a 
few fine foliage plants can be added, as palms, aspi- 


distra, dracenas, etc. A few hanging baskets can sev 
also be added. For these there is nothing better ofte 
than oxalis, eonesthera, ivy geraniums, vincas, etc. Ho 
Besides these, nearly every one has some favorites thin 
they may wish to add, though the novice will do well tiot 
to confine herself to strictly standard tried sorts. ant 
As to treatment of the plants: Be sure that every \ 
plant is free from scale, aphis or other insects, before itl 
placing in window, and if any plant becomes infected col 
afterwards, remove it from the window until once hu 
more clean, as one lousy plant will infect a window- an 
ful, Shower the plants often to keep down the red mt 
spider, and also to keep the pores of the leaves open. ex 
The leaves of a plant are its lungs, and should be It 
kept clean. See that every pot has an inch of char- as 
coal or broken crocks in the bottom for drainage. dr 
Water only when the soil is really dry, and then water ga 
thoroughly. Add a fifth or sixth part of sifted ma- cc 
nure, or a small quantity of the fertilizer florists li 
keep, to the potting soil, or else water growing and pt 
blooming plants once a fortnight with liquid manure tl 

diluted to the color of weak tea. A pot-plant must 
have food to blossom long and well. Turn plants 8) 
frequently, pick off all dead leaves, and you will be le 
rewarded by an abundance of flowers. ft 
—Mrs. Lora S. La Mance. 
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WOMAN. 
Glory to her torever !— < 
Glory and loveliness! ‘ 
Tili we from earth dissever, 

Angel she is to bless! 


The last ere death defeats us, 
To yield a helping hand; 

The first that clasps and greets us ’ 
In yonder morning land! 


The joys and hopes of heaven 
Her smiles and blessings give, 

Full of the loves that leaven 
The lives cf pain we live! 


She shines in song and story, 
And still fair as of old, 

She stands enrobed in glory, 
Turning the clouds to gold! 


Mother! What name is dearer? 
Woman, thou art divine! 

All Heaven thou bringest nearer ! 
My soul is ever thine! 


« —Rufus J. Childress. 
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THE FAMILY MEDIOINE OHEST. 


A man’s own observation on what he finds good of, and what he 
finds best of, is the best physic to preserve health._—Bacon. 


X.—COoLpDs. 

s—q BOUT November, if not indeed ear- 
Cad lier, is the time when people are most 
liable to colds (unless it be in con- 
nection with the changeable weather 
of spring); and it is no unusual thing 
for asevere cold, taken at this season 
of the year, to affect the system for 
several months—to “hang on all winter,” as we so 
often hear the expression. 


Nor is this the worst. 
How often a cold, if neglected, develops into some- 
thing much more serious, and, in case of predisposi- 
tion to pulmonary affection, leads to consumption 
and death. 

We should not forget to caution every reader that 
it is much better in every way, and easier, to avoid a 
cold than tocure it, after it has obtained a seat in the 
human system—it costs less, it saves a great deal of 
annoyance to ourselves and others, and frequently 
much suffering. That this can often be done by the 
exercise of common prudence, there is no question 
It is no unusual thing to hear young ladies remark, 
as they make radical changes in their method ot 
dress, for the sake of attending some important social 
gathering, or for other reasons: “I expect to take 
cold, but had rather do that than to appear outré.” 
In such cases, there is nothing to be done, unless the 
person can be educated to a better appreciation of 
the importance of health and life. 

One of the most important points in the care of the 
system is the keeping of the feet warm anddry. This 
lesson has been taught over and over, but it is to be 
feared that a good many persons read solemn warn- 
ings, born of tragic experiences, and give them no 
second thought. Our climate, with its sharp, sudden 
changes, calls for the exercise of prudence in the 
matter of dress, to a degree that may be unknown in 
other regions, where a more equable and favorable 
condition exists. Warm, comfortable underclothing 
is indispensable, and should be borne even during a 
brief ‘warm spell” as a guard against danger from 
climatic changes. A person having become heated, 
either by active exertion or by an excessive tempera- 
ture, should not suddenly plunge into a chilling tem- 
perature, or sit either in a damp place or in a cool 
breeze. The checking of the perspiration too sud- 
denly lays the foundation of a severe cold in every 
instance. Gentle exercise should be continued till 
the system has regained something approaching a 
normal condition. And so the list of cautions might 
be extended; but the remainder would be as hack- 
neyed as those already given. Carelessness or indif- 
ference gives the result, with adult people, nine times 
out of ten, though it is little cure for the ill to say, 
when the mischief is wrought, “I might have known 
better.” 

Still it often occurs that with the utmost care cold 


will be contracted, and the sufferer be wholly unable 
to even suggest the time, piace or circumstances 
which gave the unfortunate exposure. A catarrhal 
congestion, dull headache, or some of the other fami- 
liar signs will be experienced, and the victim simply 
realizes that the time of precaution has passed. Much 
the greater part of the sickness of winter comes 
directly or indirectly from taking cold. The list is 
very long. It embraces colds proper, coughs, hcarse- 
ness, sore throat, influenza, catarrh, neuralgia, rheu- 
matism, with bronchitis and consumption as direct re- 
sults. It is not, therefore, in good taste to say “only 
a cold,” as giving the impression that the difficulty 
will be gone in a day orso; but the fact should always 
be recognized that even an apparently slight cold 
may be the beginning of a serious and possibly 
fatal illness. 

Therefore, do not lose any time in attending to the 
ailment. It is not always possible for a person to 
give adequate treatment to acold during the daytime. 
Duties which cannot be postponed may interfere. But, 
generally speaking, when the evening comes remedial 
measures are in order. There are so many ways of 
treating a cold that one is almost perplexed to know 
which to recommend; and perhaps it is as well that 
something should be left to individual judgment, to 
be determined by circumstances. One general prin- 
ciple may, consequently, be laid down—cold being the 
manifestation by congestion of the abnormal check- 
ing of the perspiration, or in other words the result 
of a chill of some portion of the system, the first 
remedial measure should be the re-establishing of the 
deranged action. It matters comparatively little, 
therefore, by what ordinary means the perspiration is 
started along with renewed vigor, only so that the 
entire body be included. A favorite method with the 
writer is simply to take an adequate dose of some 
“herb tea” or similar preparation, going immediately 
to bed and covering with something more than the 
usual amount of bedding. A perspiration will set in, 
lasting for some hours, but before morning the system 
will have recovered its normal tone, and in most cases 
there is no necessity for further treatment. 

But this is on the supposition that there are no 
serious or threatening complications. Possibly there 
may be a severe headache in connection. In that 
case the head is probably heated, while the feet and 
lower limbs are cold and clammy. This is simply an 
indication that the blood is being forced to the head, 
and should, if possible, be persuaded to resume a more 
equal movement. This will be best facilitated by 
placing the feet in hot water, rubbing the nether 
limbs briskly. It will aid in the result if the head be 
also freely bathed in warm, but not hot, water. As 
this cools, it cools also the excessive temperature of 
the head, and is a better method of reaching the re- 
sult than the direct application of cold water. The 
lower limbs should then be wrapped in a dry, warm 
blanket, and the patient should retire as before. The 
internal treatment is not to be overlooked, and any 
of the favorite herbs may be employed. The writer 
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frequently uses Perry Davis’ pain killer, which is one 
of the standard remedies for this class of ailments; 
a teaspoonful in a glass of sweetened milk is by no 
means unpleasant to the taste, and not only induces 
perspiration, but a sound and refreshing sleep. 

“A cold in the head” is more unpleasant than dan- 
gerous. Still, as many cases of severe chronic catarrh 
have their origin in this way, a prompt means of 
medication should be at hand. One of the simplest 
possible forms of treatment consists of a weak solution 
of common table salt sniffed from the hollow of the 
hand into the nostrils. This should be used night 
and morning, or perhaps oftener, according to cir- 
cumstances, and is recommended as a cure for con- 
firmed catarrh—though for the latter a persistent 
use for months will probably be required, and the 
water employed should, if possible, be slightly warm. 
Where there is a serious soreness of the throat, the 
services of a physican should be had; but these can- 
not always be obtained at the moment, and while he 
is being summoned it is probable that material aid 
may be rendered by members of the family. <A 
water poultice for the throat may often be employed 
with the greatest advantage, and some valuable in- 
structions for its use are copied from a leading med- 
ical journal: “Take four thicknesses of old cotton 
cloth, three or four inches wide, and long enough to 
extend from ear to ear. Dip it in water, h8t or cold, 
as the throat may require it. .Over these folds of cot- 
ton cloth apply a layer of cotton batting, an inch in 
thickness, and long and wide enough to cover the cot- 
ton cloth. Over this place a strip of waterproof cloth 
or oil-silk. Apply to the throat, and keep in place by 
a bandage. ‘This poultice, if cold, will induce a local 
sweating, that will relieve the mucous membrane, or 
inner lining of the throat. When nearly dry, wring 
the four folds of cotton cloth again in cold water, 
and repeat the application for two or four nights, if 
necessary. It may be wise to keep children who are 
thus treated within the house for a few days; but if 
they must go out on the following morning, wash the 
throat with cold water just before the patient leaves 
the house. ‘The water poultice should be cold in all 
cases in which inflammation may exist, but should be 
hot if ulceration or suppuration exists. A sore throat 
needs cold water, but suppuration needs hot, as the 
diseased throat of diphtheria, or scarlatina in ab- 
scesses. A sponge poultice has some advantages 
above all others, and is made as follows: Makea 
flannel bag three inches wide, and as long as any given 
affection requires. Fill this bag with very small bits 
of sponge; then soak in hot or cold water, as the 
case may need. Cover the outside with layers of cot- 
ton batting, and over this some waterproof material. 
This poultice is elastic, and may be kept constantly 
near the skin, and will keep the throat at a uniform 
temperature—a very important point in diphtheria 
and scarlatina and all other maladies in which sup- 
puration exists. Cold sponge poultices may be ap- 
plied in the early stages of scarlatina and diphtheria, 
to lessen the tendency to inflammation.” 


The writer is not a believer in promiscuous dosing 
with powerful drugs, as readers of this series have 
already been able to decide, and where the forces of 
nature, gently stimulated by well-known and harm- 
less applications, will do the work equally well or 
better, the injunction is—let the drugs alone. It is 
coming tobe more and more realized that simple hot 
water, in some form, is a valuable aid in the treatment 
of disease or irregularities of the system, and in con- 
nection with ailments such as we have been discuss- 
ing, a prominent physician says:. “ A gentle stimula- 
tion by the generous use of hot water, taking care to 
cover warmly in bed immediately after, so that there 
shall be nosecondary chill, will often in the early stages 
of acold and accompanying complications do more 
than can afterward be accomplished by powerful 
drugs. But the trouble is, the people who might render 
the timely aid either do not know how, or they think 
it of no consequence, and later they are very glad to 
obtain the services of a member of our profession, 
when he is obliged to employ the powerful medicines, 
as the time for the milder appliances has gone by.” 

As has often been said, any disease so grave as 
pneumonia is too serious for home treatment; but 
here as in other cases something may be done to ad- 
vantage while awaiting the coming of the physician. 
A well-known gentleman in one of our New England 
cities claims to have been cured of the disease, with- 
out the aid of any physician, simply by prompt meas- 
ures on the first indications of the disease. His 
advice is that any person thus threatened should 
“promptly apply over the lungs a poultice or draft 
made of mustard and flaxseed meal, keeping quiet 
and warm in bed. Prompt action is of vital import- 
ance, and there is no occasion for waiting for the 
arrival of an ‘old-fashioned’ or ‘ new-fashioned’ prac- 
titioner when so simple a remedy may be applied by 
any one, and if taken in season will, I think, always 
be effective. In my first personal experience, my 
determination not to give up business, even fora day, 
came near costing me my life. The case was neg- 
lected till an eminent Boston physician said that my 
right lung would be of just as much use to me out on 
the table as in the condition it then was, a fact of which 
I was already pretty well aware, but the mustard and 
flaxseed poultice mastered the disease and restored 
my lung to its normal condition, as good as new. In 
the second attack, a year later, the case was taken in 
hand promptly, the poultice applied, quiet and warmth 
maintained, and speedy recovery ensued without a 
physician being called.” The writer would not de- 
pend upon even this course of treatment as a substi- 
tute for the service of the beloved family physician ; 
but where such medical attendance is distant, or diffi- 
cult to obtain, the course suggested would undoubt- 
edly be helpful, and its prompt employment might ob- 
viate the necessity for more complicated treatment. 

In the case of children, who are especia!ly liable tu 
contract colds and to suffet from the resulting com- 
plications, similar measures should be employed, 
adapted to their years; and with adequate care, the 
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greater recuperative powers of their young frames 
makes their prompt recovery the more probable. But 
with the child it is often negiect which leads to the 
serious result. It may be hours after the exposure 
before the mother or nurse is apprised of the fact— 
indeed it is very often not till the advent of the dis- 
ease that the cause is made known. There is con- 
sequently the more need for promptness in treatment. 
Not infrequently a child is known to be constitution- 
ally predisposed toward “croupiness,”” or kindred 
affections of the respiratory organs. Where this is 
the case, the mother should carefully advise with her 
physician, and be constantly prepared to treat with 
such medicines as he shall indicate the first appear- 
ance of the dreaded complaint. The fact that she is 
able to do this, understandingly, in the light of the 
peculiar traits of the child, may save the little life ; 
or if the matter be not so serious as that, may prevent 
a long illness, and perhaps a permanent impairment 
of the child’s health. 


—A Mother at Home. 


Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 


PUMPKIN PIES. 
In the kitchen fair Phyllis, one hand ’neath her chin 
(Her dear little chin, with the dimple nicked in,) 
And a look on her face that she means to be wise, 
Sits and ponders the question of making some pies. 
“ Let me see, now! ’’ she says, ‘‘there is apple and quince; 
There is peach, there is cherry, there’s lemon and mince ; 
But I think,”’ here a blush a sweet secret confessed, 
**Of them all Colin’s sure to like pumpkin the best! 
And though, oh dear me, they will be lots of bother, 
I know I can make them as good as his mother! 
Or, perhaps he may think mine a little the dest: 
How I’ll smile then and say ‘ Surely Colin you jest!’ 
While he’ll whisper. Tis so,’ all unheard by the rest. 
But before I begin, there’s the pumpkin to find ; 
I shall be sadly misled if it’s not to my mind.” 


So she hastens away, like the maiden of old, 

To the garden, where glimmer the great globes of gold, 
And selects one with care—quite as large and as mellow 
As once formed the coach of the good Cinderelia! 

To the kitchen then back, in delight with her prize, 
And a knife for the wand of the fairy applies, 

When, presto! the pumpkin is soon changed into pies. 


HOW SHE DOES IT. 


Cut the pumpkin in haif, just as smooth as you can, 
And put it to bake in a clean dripping pan— 

When the seeds are removed—with the skin side on top, 
In a very slow oven. ’Twill be time to stop 

When you find it will scrape from the rind with a spoon, 
Like a crusty baked loaf ‘twill be nicely brown soon. 
Mash finely, and to one auart of pumpkin, while hot, 
Stir of butter, a quarter of a pound in the pot; 

Let cool, and add to it what sugar you like ; 

(Not too much or too little, a medium strike) ; 

Then pour in a quart of milk fresh in the pan, 

(‘Tis better to let it be cream if you can) ; 

Then the yolks of four eggs, beaten well to be nice, 
With two tablespoonfuls of ginger as spice, 

One of nutmeg, too. If you wish them quite comely, 
Bake in a quick oven with bottom crust only. 

Of the whites of the eggs a stiff froth should now rise 
To spread over the tops. Who could wish better pies ? 
—Adelaide Preston. 
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HELPS FOR BUSY MOTHERS. 
Il. 
SoME SIMPLE SACQUES. 


EW things are more becoming 
to the baby than a dainty little 
sacque, and none is equally 
useful and pretty. Late in the 
afternoon, when Baby’s dress 
is apt to be rather crushed, 
they give it a “smart” appear- 
ance, when one is slipped on 
just before leaving the nurs- 
ery for inspection by visitors 
in the drawing-room, and they 
lend just the necessary warmth 
in the cool morning, when 
heavier wrappings would be 
burdensome. Notall mothers, 
however, have time for the 
lovely, soft knitted or cro- 

cheted ones, and occasionally, in large families, 
the advent of a baby is so delightfully monotonous 
every two or three years, that even the most admiring 
relatives fail in the gifts which came in showers for 
the first, and, furthermore, everything in worsted is 
spoiled in the first washing it receives. There are 
other sacques almost as dainty and attractive as those 
in wool, and yet they can be made in a few hours, 
are very inexpensive, and can be carefully laundered 
several times to look almost as good as new. ‘They 
are made of cream flannel or cashmere, preferably 
the cashmere, since it does not shrink at all. The 
simplest way of making them is to run the seams 
together on the wrong side, pink the edges, and on 
the right side feather-stitch the same, and put a row 
of the same around the edge, collar, and cuffs, about 
a quarter of an inch from the pinking. A second 
styie is like the first, with the exception of the edge, 
which is worked in buttonhole stitch instead of 
being pinked ; a third style omits all feather-stitching, 
the edges, neck and sleeves are finished with a 
tiny crocheted scallop in wool, and two rows of baby 
ribbon are run on a quarter of an inch from the 
crocheted edge and from each other. The fourth 
and prettiest way is to feather-stitch the seams, and 
the tiny hem made around the edge, coliar and cuffs, 
and to finish these with a crocheted edge in washing 
silk—cream, pink or blue being’ equally pretty. All 
the little sacques are fastened at the neck with’a 
little ribbon bow, matching tie color used in deco- 
rating them. 

Not only will these be found useful to the busy 
mother, but they are acceptable at fairs and the va- 
rious exchanges for woman’s work, and make a wel- 
come Christmas or birthday gift for the baby, being 
a pleasant variation from the Noah’s arks and rag 
dolls that are often the first choice for the baby’s 
present on such occasions. 
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WITH A LITERARY OAMERA. 
Snap-SHOTS TAKEN IN THE FIELD OF LITERATURE. 
XL 
Tue Tracic Srpe|_ It has been the sad fate of many 

oF CoMEDY. | a writer of the humorous 


** To joke, with sorrow aching in his head, 

And make your laughter when his own heart bled.” 
Cowper said of John Gilpin that he wrote it to dis- 
perse melancholy, adding that the most ludicrous 
lines he ever wrote were written in his saddest mood. 
Swift, with all his humor, had a sombre disposition 
and was haunted by forebodings of insanity. Charles 
Lamb, merry jester that he was, carried a heavy cross 
of domestic care. Tom Hood, of whom it was said 
“he tempts men to laugh, and then leads them to 
pity and relieve,” was involved in debts which it took 
all that he could earn to pay. Coming down to later 
times, one of our most brilliant American paragraph- 
ists, whose jokes were printed and reprinted from 
one end of the continent to the other, dictated them 
for years. from a bed of sickness, and often in the 
midst of almost unbearable pain. 


“Tt was while I was at school, 
in my nineteenth year, that I saw 
my first author,” writes one who is now himself well- 
known in the literary world. “I distinctly remember 
with what emotion I gazed upon him, and followed 
him in the twilight, keeping on the other side of the 
street. He was of little account—a man who had 
failed as a lawyer, and then had written a history of 
Poland, which I have never heard of since that time ; 
but to me he was the embodiment of the august spirit 
ef authorship, and I looked upon him with more rev- 
erence and enthusiasm than | had ever before looked 
upon any man. It was the instinctive tribute of a sensi- 
tive and imaginative youth to a power which he was 
just beginning vaguely to see—the power of letters.” 


His First AUTHOR. 


SomE Famous The suggestion of the “Old 
POEMS. Oaken Bucket ” came toits author, 
Samuel Woodworth, in a bar-room. <A friend with 
whom he was drinking said jocularly that when they 
were boys the old oaken bucket that hung in his fath- 
er’s well was good enough for them to drink from. 
Woodworth immediately went home and wrote his 
famous verses. 
’ Poe’s first thought of “The Bells” came to him 
while walking the streets of Baltimore on a winter’s 
night. He rang the bell of alawyer’s house (a stranger 
to him), walked into the gentleman’s library, shut 
himself up, and the next morning presented the lawyer 
with a copy of his celebrated poem. 


Doss LITERATURE “ These are called the flush days 

Pay? of writers,” says an author in an- 
wer to this question, “and compared with the times 
when the finest minds in literature were compelled 
to depend upon a patron for the necessaries of life, 


the incomes that many now earn must seem princely . 


indeed, but they are still far inferior to the financial 


return obtained by people in other walks of life. An 
author may be famous, and yet not earn enough to 
support his own family. His books may be in every 
man’s library, and yet not furnish him enough to pay 
for his own. An author’s royalty, unless he or she 
have a very great reputation, is only ten per cent. of 
the retail price at which the book is sold. Many 
fairly successful books have not paid the expense of 
publication. The average retail price of a novel of 
current length is about one dollar, and thus the 
author (supposing a sale of ten thousand volumes) 
will realize only one thousand dollars profit. But ten 
thousand is a large sale. Many novels not forgotten 
in a day stop at five thousand, orless. ‘Ben Hur’ 
and ‘Little Lord Fauntleroy’ reached sales far in 
excess of twenty thousand, while ‘ The Lamplighter,’ 
a novel written a number of years ago, and now 
almost forgotten, is said to have had a circulation of 
300,000 copies. But these are exceptional instances.” 


FAULTS OF To write as men write is the aim 
LITERARY WOMEN. | and besetting sin of women, re- 
marked George Eliot, upon one occasion. To write 
as women is the real office they have to perform. If 
writers are bound to express what they have really 
known, felt, and suffered, that very obligation im- 
periously declares they shall not quit their own point 
of view for the point of view of others. To imitate is 
to abdicate. Women write poor novels because they 
aim at fine writing, and believe they must be learned 
and grandiloquent. They ignore what they see about 
them every day, and which, if they were to describe 
it in simple language, would give them real power. 
It is this falsity in thought, method and purpose 
which is so severely condemned. 


LITERARY QUERIES! /%rst—Who were the writers that 
No. 9. used respectively the following pen 
names: “Artemus Ward,” “ Josh Billings,” “ Ik Marvel,’ 
“James Yellowplush,” “ Hosea Bigelow,” “ Howadjii ”? 
Second—From what sources did Shakespeare draw the 
material for his dramas ? 

Third—What was the immediate effect of the Norman 
Conquest on English literature ? 

Fourth—Of which American author was it said, “ The 
supernatural here never becomes grossly palpable; the 
thrill is all the deeper for its action being indefinite and 
its source vague and distant ’’? 

Fifth—What influence upon the literature of his times 
did Pope’s poetry exert ? 

ANSWERS TO | First—Lady Mary Wortley Mon- 
LITERARY QUERIES | tagu. 
NO Second—Elizabeth Barrett Brown 
ing; greatest work, “Aurora Leigh.” 

Third—Pyramus and Thisbe, two lovers of ancient 
Babylon, whose story is told in the writings of Ovid. 

Fourth—-His excessive timidity. Addison’s conversa- 
tional powers completely deserted him in the presence of 
more than two or three hearers. 

Fifth—The poet Aischylus was called Father of Trag- 
edy. He made so many important changes in both the 
construction of this form of dramatic composition and its 
representation that he was justly considered its originator. 

—M. D. Sterling. 
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RIOE. 
Its PLACE OF NATIVITY, CULTIVATION AND PREPARATION 

FOR HOUSEHOLD USE. 

q roa: OULD plants lay claim to aristocratic po- 

Ce sition, as representing an old family, rice 

—<=3 might safely claim to be of the most an- 
ioe cient pedigree. It is the earliest cereal 
>2 known. Originally a native of India, it has 
N crossed the ocean and made a home for itself 

where heat and a moist soil could be found. It 

grows in all warm portions of the globe, and 
furnishes the principal food of nearly one-third of the 
human race. 

The direction, “Cast thy bread upon the waters, 
for thou shalt find it after many days,” gained its fit- 
ness by applying it to the method of planting rice in 
Egypt. When the Nile overflowed its banks, men 
sailed upon its waters, scattering rice in all direc- 
tions. This sank into the ground and, after the ebb 
of the water, sprang up rapidly. The fields of grow- 
ing grain resembled barley, with a look a little like 
oats. To make the grain fit for food, after it ripens, 
it is shelled and quickly dried. Chemists show by 
analysis that rice contains a larger amount of fat- 
forming or heat-making properties than any other 


grain. It would seem, then, that nature had made a. 


mistake in nourishing a heat-producing food in a part 
of the world where those who have to eat it would 
naturally prefer to keep cool. 

Although rice is not easily fermented, the Japanese 
and Chinese make several varieties of intoxicating 
drinks from it. The British distillers also use it to 
some extent. Saki, the beer of the Japanese, is a 
product of rice, but it must be heated before being 
drunk. Arrack, an Eastern drink, is made from rice, 
and several kinds of wine are made from it by the 
Chinese. 

Rice is the emblem of fertility, and the custom of 
throwing it after a bridal couple arose from a wish 
that they might be blessed with a large family. One 
wonders that it still plays its part at weddings. Not 
only in such gay scenes, but in the sick-room this 
grain finds a place. Rice is curative in its effects 
upon diseases of the bowels. A tea made from rice, 
browned after the manner of coffee, is a safe drink in 
cases of such diseases as dysentery. 

Birds are very fond of the unhulled grain, which is 
called “paddy.” It is a standard food for parrots, 
but wild birds eagerly devour the uncultivated varie- 
ties which grow in the fields of the southern states. 

Rice is so healthful an article of food that it should 
be found often upon the table. Simply boiled, it is 
an excellent substitute for potato at dinner. 

Rice may be prepared and served with cheese as 
macaroni is commonly cooked. If there is a little 
left from dinner, put it in a bake dish, grate cheese 
over it, so continue until all the rice is used, having 
the last layer of cheese. Season with salt only, and 
pour in milk enough to come to a level with the last 
layer of rice. Bake in a quick oven until brown. 


The following recipes for cooking rice are not 
claimed as original. They have been collected dur- 
ing the past ten years, but they may be depended 
upon as safe rules to follow: 

Timbale of Ground Rice. 

Cook rice in milk till tender; line a buttered mould with 
it. Thicken a half-pint of skim milk with two tablespoon- 
fuls of ground rice. Boil two minutes, beat in an egg, fill 
the cases, steam half an hour, or an hour, according to 
size of pudding. It can be steamed in the buttered mould. 
Turn it out, and serve with any tart fruit sirup. 

Rice Bread. 

This may be made by putting one-third cold boiled rice 
to the sponge when bread is set to rise. The loaf will be 
moist, not because it is raw, but because it is its nature. 
Rice Gridd e Cakes. 

One pint aad a half of cold boiled rice; put to soak an 
hour in warm water enough to cover it. Mash the rice 
well, and make a batter, just before using it, with one 
quart of sour milk, one light quart of flour, salt to taste, 
and two eggs, well beaten. [he batter ought to be moder- 
ately thick. Stir in a teaspoonful of soda just before fry- 
ing. Fine batter-cakes may be made of stale light bread; 
trim off the crust, soak the bread, and make it by the 
above recipe. Sour bread may be used this way. 
Economy Pudding. 

One-half pound of rice, one pint of milk, one-half pound 
of sugar, some preserve; boil the rice in water till nearly 
soft, then add the milk and boil again, stirring it all the 
time; add the sugar; dip blanc-mange moulds in water, 
fill with rice; when set, turn on toa flat dish; serve with 
preserve of any kind, or sugar and cream, or custard. 
Rice Pudding. 

One teacupful of boiled rice, the yolks of four eggs and 
the whites of three beaten separately, sugar to sweeten, 
one-quarter pound of suet chopped very fine, flavor with 
vanilla and add raisins. Boil in a mould one and one-half 
hours, and sqve with sweet sauce. 

Rice Meringue. 

One cupful of boiled rice, one large pint of milk, two 
eggs, one large cupful of sugar, one lemon. Boil the 
milk, stirin the rice. Beat the yolks with one-third of the 
sugar, then add to the milk and rice, and cook until thick 
as soft custard. Take from the fire and grate in rind of 
lemon; pour into a buttered dish. Beat whites with the 
rest of sugar, and add juice of lemon; pour over the pud- 
ding and brown. A delicious pudding. 

Rice and Raisin Pudding. 

Wash a teacupful of rice, and simmer till tender, in 
about a pint and a half of milk; sweeten it totaste. Place 
a thick layer of Sultana raisins in the bottom of a pud- 
ding dish, pour on them the boiled rice; place two or 
three tiny bits of butter on top, to prevent burning, and 
bake for three-quarters of an hour. When quite cold, it 
should be firm; gently disengage it with a knife from the 
sides of the dish, and turn out, when, if the rice was care- 
fully poured in, all the raisins will be on the top. The 
pudding dish should be buttered before using. 

For a breakfast dish cook rice the day before, and 
turn it into a deep dish to stiffen. The next morn- 
ing cut in thin slices and fry brown. 

The ways of using cold rice are limited only by 
one’s culinary skill. Family soups are improved by 
the addition of rice. 

—D. M. Morrell. 
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SOMETHING ABOUT PERSONAL APPEARANOE. 


ON THE DOWNHILL SIDE oF LIFE. 


HO likes the thought of growing 

old? No one, if that thought be 
associated with wrinkles, gray 
hair, and toothless gums. Let 
us give a few moment’s con- 
sideration to the best means for 
avoiding the first named, since 
the second may be so beauti- 
fied as to become a crown of 
glory, and the third, like the first, 
may be done away with entirely. 
A fact that most of us have noticed, is that a blonde 
shows age much earlier than a brunette, because the 
fair, delicate skin grows dry and wrinkles so easily, 
while the dark complexion retains its smoothness to 
advanced age, unless sadly abused by wind, weather, 
or the foolishness of its owner. Another fact with 
which we are confronted, is that blondes are more 
given to the use of face powder than their darker 
sisters, simply because the latter are, as a general 
thing, rather disfigured than improved by its use. 
Here, then, is one of the causes suggesting the first 
rule for the avoidance of wrinkles. 

Never use cosmetics on the face, since by their 
continued use the skin becomes harsh and dry, prone 
to develop wrinkles. Do not wash the face im- 
mediately before, or upon returning from a walk or 
ride, especially if there be any wind, or heat of sun. 
Do not bathe the skin in soapy water without thor- 
oughly rinsing in clear water. Whenever the face 
grows rough or chapped, rub with a few drops of 
glycerine, just before retiring. Incase of worriment, 
developing into a frown, desist as quick, as possible, 
and rub the forehead smooth with the finger; frowns 
are exceedingly unlovely, and always try to revenge 
themselves by leaving a disfiguring crease on the 
brow. Cheat them of this by remembering 
scow/, A fruitful source of wrinkles is the habit 
many have of sitting before a blazing fire “ toasting ’’ 
themselves, and thinking hard, with their faces puck- 
ered into a hundred infinitesimal creases. 

Another habit, more universal than the preceding 
and quite as likely to produce wrinkles, is that of 
sleeping with the face buried in a feather pillow. 
As the custom of so sleeping night after night, not 
only injures the skin, but all the respiratory organs as 
well, such prolonged inhalation of air, rendered im- 
pure by the soft particles of down, and, vitiated by 
breathing over and over again the breath exhaled 
from the lungs, unchanged save for the worse, ought 
to broken up at once by all who are conscious of the 
habit. Havea pillowof curled hair if possible, of 
cotton if one cannot do better; lay a folded towel 
beneath the head every night, changing, of course, 
whenever soiled. See to it that the pillow is hard 
enough to prevent indentation, though not so hard 
as to make the head ache. Rub the face frequently 
with the hand; never seek to cheek perspiration, but 


try always to keep it moist. Cultivate an equable, 
cheerful temper ; forget how to frown, and thus avoid 
becoming that unpleasant member of society known 
as “a wrinkled old crone.” The mind controls the 
body ; keep that in a proper condition and there need 
be no fears for the result. After having been out in 
the open air for sometime, or sitting directly in front 
of a hot fire, apply glycerine in the following manner: 
Rub the face gently with a soft towel, being careful 
not to produce a smarting sensation, drop two or 
three drops of glycerine into the palm of one hand, 
rub the hands together until both palms are moist 
with the oil, and bury the face in them, holding it 
there until it feels as if perspiration were exud- 
ing from every pore. An hour later the face may 
be bathed with impunity. It is not well to wear 
thick veils, or to muffle up the face upon going into 
the outer air. This renders the skin too tender. A 
wide hat-brim and a large sun-umbrella will afford 
all necessary protection, as regards tan and freckles, 
(the latter can be removed by nightly baths of butter- 
milk). A most beautiful complexion, an exquisite 
mixture of lilies and roses, is possessed by a young 
man who never spends one moment indoors if he 
can help it, never carries an umbrella, no matter how 
hot the sun may be, nor in any other way “takes care 
of ” his skin; and, although he is nearer forty than 
thirty, there is no hint of wrinkles upon his pleasant 
face. He is cheerful, obliging, kind-hearted. Whata 
beautiful old man he will make! 

“ Growing old gracefully, graceful and fair.’’ Ah! 
that we may each do if we try; the trouble, generally, 
is that we do not care to try. Smooth out the 
wrinkles, drive away the frowns, stop twisting up the 
corners of eyes and lips into ugly knots, iron out the 
creases of the temper. This will help to do away 
with disfigurement of the face ; fill out the seams with 
kindly smiles and gentle glances. So shall life’s de- 
clining day set in soft and tender radiance. 

—Ruth Argyle. 
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THE SAND BAG. 

It is very often necessary to convey artificial warmth 
to the bed, in cases of sickness, or with persons of im- 
perfect circulation in cold weather. Hot water bot- 
tles, of glass, rubber or clay, with bricks, soap-stones, 
billets of wood and other articles, are employed in the 
mission; but the handiest, and the best because the 
most satisfactory method, is said to be a bag of sand. 
This may be prepared in almost any way to suit the 
occasion, but a good plan is to make a flannel bag 
some eight or ten inches square, which should be 
filled with fine, perfectly dried sand, the whole being 
covered with a layer of linen, cotton or stout canvas. 
This can be easily and quickly heated by placing it 
anywhere about the stove or oven where it is not too 
hot; it can be easily adjusted to the feet, back, chest 
or any other portion of the body, will retain the heat 
for a long time, and will in use displace any other 
agency for the same purpose. 
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FAMILY FASHIONS AND FANOIES. 
XI. 

OmBRE EFFECTS IN DRESS AND MILLINERY—THE USE OF 
VELVETS IN COMBINATION WITH WOOL—ELEGANT 
COATS AND FASCINATING BONNETS. 

ATIN and velvet and rich fabrics suited to 
the Medicean fashions are used in prefer- 
ence to the dull, heavy silks of other sea- 
sons. Not only is velvet used for smaller 
accessory trimmings, but in combination 

with faced cloths and other woolen goods in the same 
way that silk was once used. The high flaring collar, 
the full high sleeves, raised on the shoulder, but kept 
scrupulously close to the forearm, are a part of the 
season’s fashions. Richness and luxuriousness in 
dress prevail, such as characterized the reigns of 
Henry II. and Charles IX., and especially the régime 
of the notorious queen mother, who introduced into 
France the luxuries which were already beginning to 
make Italy an effete kingdom. Rough materials of 
all kinds are in special demand. Some of these 
cloths are covered with a shaggy nap, like the lion’s 
cloths of ageneration ago. Others are soft and thick, 
like the Vicuna cloths, and others are striped, a band 
of shaggy weave alternating with a soft stripe. As- 
trakhan cloths with the wool combed out, so that they 
are hardly recognized as the goods of a year ago, are 
used in combination with plain cloths. Some of the 
new rough cloths imported from France have a 
ground of one color, covered with a long nap of 
another color, and this may be trimmed with shaded 
velvet which is re-introduced this season. 

The use of shaded effects and of various colors 
toned into each other by graduated shades is a fea- 
ture of the season. Thus we have a pale ashes-of- 
roses cloth, covered with a chestnut-brown fleece, 
trimmed with velvet, toning from gray to brown and 
touched in an intermediate way with rose color. 
Strong, defiant contrasts in color are thus avoided, 
and, for the time, ombre colors prevail. Especially 
is this so in millinery, where shaded effects are always 
seen to the best advantage. The omdre has never 
been successful, though it has frequently been intro- 
duced. It describes well and looks well on the mer- 
chants’ counters, but such effects are not becoming to 
our pale American women, who require some decided 
color and the use of piquant and somewhat pro- 
nounced combinations, to give them what the Paris- 
ians would call chic. Shaded effects are apt to de- 
generate into dowdiness and become common, by 
being copied in cheap effects before the season has 
well begun. ‘This has been the history of such styles 
in seasons gone by. It remains to be seen whether 
they will, at this time, remain elegant after they have 
ceased to be a novelty. 


AUTUMN GOWNS. 

Trimmings of black are used as much as ever with 
color, and jet is introduced extensively in millinery, 
and jet cabochons and buckles of jet are used on 
dresses of cloth with trimmings of black braid. Jet 


velvet, or Muscovite cords. Trimmings of ostrich 
plumes form a two-inch fringe on gowns, or are used 
as full ruches, as they were last season, to surround 
Louis Quinze coats and wraps. 

This cut is a model of a tweed walking dress, made 
with vest and trimmings of plaincloth. ‘The bodice is 
open in front, displaying the entire length of the 
vest. It is short in front, but quite long in the 
back, according to one of the most popular styles of 
the season. The sleeves are slightly raised on the 
shoulder, but close to the forearm. The skirt is 
slashed in front, with fans of plain cloth set in, It is 
represented as rather longer than the tailors make 


their walking dresses this fall. A strong effort is 
being made to do away with the slovenly practice of 
trailing the dress in the street, although the gowns 
first made up for the promenade, this season, lay 
several inches on the sidewalk. This extreme fashion 
has led toa reaction in taste, and the most refined 
people will not adopt these trailing gowns. 

The handsome indoor toilette illustrated is of 
smooth-faced cloth, with trimmings of black braid. 
Such a gown is especially elegant made up in reseda 
green or in mulberry shaded cloth, with trimmings of 
black braid. The severely plain yet graceful out- 
lines of this gown are especially worthy of note. The 
bodice is slashed irregularly at the edge, and the 
short vest and high collar are elaborately braided, 
The sleeve is long, close to the forearm, but high and 
full on the shoulder in gigo¢ style. 

Royal blue cloth, trimmed with sable and braided 
in brown braid in the shade of the sable, formed the 
material of one of the most elegant gowns recently 
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exhibited. It was made with a plain skirt, demi- 
trained, and trimmed on the edge with a nine- 
inch band of sable, which was crossed diagonally at 
intervals of ten inches by sable tails. The bodice was 
made with a double-breasted waistcoat, and opened 
as far as the bust line to display a plastron of brown 
braiding. Small, brown buttons of tortoiseshell orna- 
mented the waistcoat in front. The high leg-o’-mut- 
ton sleeves were close at the forearm, where they 
were braided elaborately with brown braid and 
trimmed with sable. Large brown buttons trimmed 
the dress at the back and on the pocket flaps. 


Dresses of black cloth, in the dull, soft finish of 
of camel’s-hair, used by tailors, this season, are com- 
bined with black velvet. A house dress of this 
kind, elaborately embroidered with gold thread, which 
forms long points on the shoulder, at the outside of the 
forearm, was made with plain breadths of black velvet 
inserted im@the center of the back, Medici sleeves of 
velvet and a high Medici collar, cut to form a point 
at the back. 


COATS AND WRAPS. 


While the bodice has lost its extreme length and is 
made much shorter than it was last season, especially 
in front and on the hips, the outside coat has grown 
longer. The shortest coats reach midway from the 
waist to the knee, while the longest ones reach within 
ten inches of the foot of the dress, but are not as long 
as an ulster or paletot. There are many loose Span- 
ish coats, which are trimmed with fur, and coats with 
capes attached, which hang full and free from the 
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shoulders, in cavalier style. Capes are a noteworthy 
feature of the season’s wraps, but the shoulder capes 


of last winter are seldom seen. The new coat capes 


are often as long as the coat, measuring from a yard 
to a yard and a quarter in, length. For elegant wear 
there are long, closely-fitted coats of velvet, in black 
or dark colors, trimmed with a band of ostrich 
plumes. A handsome wrap of this kind was made of 
moss-green velvet, brocaded with tiny roses in a pat- 
tern sunk in the pile of the velvet. The ruches of 
ostrich plumes which surrounded this coat were 
touched with an iridescence which reflected the rose 
tints of the brocaded pattern. Long pelisses of pale 
fawn cloth are shown for carriage wear. They are 
braided elaborately in eccentric patterns, with gold 
braid and brown soutache, and trimmed with bands 
of Alaska sable, put on in curving pattern, to outline 
a waistcoat about the body of the wrap, and form a 
second curve at the bottom. 


Double-breasted reefers, which remain popular be- 


cause they are so becoming, are suitable alike for 
young girls and their mammas. ‘They are made with 
velvet collars and cuffs, piped with fur at the edges 
and finished with large ornamental buttons. They 
are especially pretty made of the soft Vicuna and 
lamb’s-wool cloths used for this purpose. 


ATHLETIC DRESSES. 


The tailors are now making special dresses for all 


athletic sports. The cut given here is especially 
suitable for bicycling. ‘It is made of tweed and 
finished with trimmings of plain cloth, and a stout 
leather belt. Overgaiters of cloth, to match she dress, 
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are worn with it, and the skirt is made short enough 
to clear the ground by three or four inches. 


HATS AND BONNETS. 


Smooth felt hats are the first choice for autumn 
promenade wear. They come in the low shape in- 
troduced this season, which differs from the flat hat 
of last year, in the fact that it has a perceptible 
crown. Both small and quite large hats are shown. 
Many hats and bonnets are made up for general 
wear, which are covered smoothly with the cloth 
of the gown, and are afterward trimmed stylishly 
with a band of velvet ribbon and stiff little wings. 
Bonnets for elaborate wear are chosen in the 
shaded and toned effects already described. Green 
is a favorite color in millinery this season. Corn 
color in all shades, from pale-straw tints to the deep 
orange of Indian maize, is extensively used in combi- 
nation with black and with dark green. Some of the 
prettiest bonnets are made of yellow velvet bands 
covered by a network of jet cabochons, and finished 
by a yellow osprey feather and strings of yellow vel- 
vet in the broad width, No. 12, which is generally 
used this season in millinery. A soft Angelo hat of 
olive velvet was made with a full puffed border on the 
edge, and trimmed with a scarf of embroidered tulle 
and a full cluster of velvet ribbon loops, toned 
from deep green into pale cream color. Jet and 
green is another combination for elaborate wear. 
A dainty little bonnet with the small rounded crown, 
so generally becoming, was formed of a network 
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of jet facets over bands of pale apple-green vel- 
vet. A cluster of tips in tints of green and an 
aigrette of black finished the hat. The clusters of 
tips used on small bonnets this season are generally 
placed directly at the back. Double-faced satin rib- 
bons and plain velvet ribbons are used for strings. 
Satin ribbons are used considerably in thick rosettes. 
Ostrich feathers, mounted in fancy style, are shown 
in profusion. There are bands of ostrich feathers; 
there are pompons of ostrich feathers ; there are lyre- 
shaped ostrich tips, and there are fancy feathers in- 
numerable. ‘There are quills in pairs and in triplets, 
which are not especially suitable for general wear, 
though they can be suitable for nothing else, because 
they are not durable. Pompons, wings, Greek fillets 
and spangled ornaments in great variety are shown 
among fancy trimmings in millinery. Though this is 
what milliners call a feather season, a few rich blos- 
soms made of velvet, massed without any foliage, are 
still used. 

—Heilena Rowe. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“USEFUL KNOWLEDGE.” 

To purify water, hang a small bag of charcoal in it. 

For toothache, try oil of sassafras, and apply it 
frequently, if necessary. 

Vinegar bottles may be cleaned with crushed egg- 
shells im a little water. 

If the color has been taken out of silks by fruit 
stains, ammonia will usually restore the color. 

To brighten carpets, wipe them with warm water 
in which has been poured a few drops of ammonia. 

A good liniment for inflammation, rheumatism, 
swellings, etc., is olive oil well saturated with camphor. 

A good cement is melted alum, but it must never 
be used when water and heat are to come in contact 
with it. 

When onions are being cooked, the strong, disa- 
greeable odor may be lessened by placing vinegar on 
the stove. 

To purify the air in a newly-painted room, put 
several tubs of water in it, and it will absorb much of 
the odor. 

To clear a stove of clinkers, put a handful of salt 
into it during a hot fire. When cold, remove the 
clinkers with a cold chisel. 

Fine shavings from soft pine wood make a pleas- 
ant pillow. They have special curative virtues.for 
coughs and lung troubles. 

Remove ink stains from silver-plated ware by rub- 
bing them with a paste composed of chloride of lime 
and water; then wash and wipe dry. 

Clean collars on woolen jackets, men’s coats, etc., 
by sponging with ammonia and water, then with 
alcohol, then rub dry with a flannel cloth. 

Copper kettles may be cleaned and polished by 
taking a lemon, cutting it in two; dip one of the 
pieces in sali and rub well over the copper. —G_AP. 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
“THIS OHARITABLE BUSINESS.” 
THE KENWORTHY FAIR. 

T is out of the fashion, nowadays, to be idle. 
The world goes with a sweep and arush, 
and those who do not keep up with it are 
left behind. I am always a busy girl, 
more by reason of constitutional inertia 
than from any natural affinity for work; 
I belong to clubs, classes, and charities ; 
but whenever they threaten to become too 
much for me I have a happy way of slip- 
ping out of town for a week or two, and 
keeping my address a secret from all but 
my family. This does not, apparently, 
bring the world to a standstill, and it is agreat re- 
freshment to me. 

On my return from one of these little flights last 
fall, the melancholy wail of Maud’s violin greeted me 
as I approached the door of her practice den up- 
stairs. Maud is my older sister. She concerns her- 
self very little with the multitudinous occupations of 
the present day. She elevates her eyebrows at the 
mention of philanthropic schemes. Her one serious 
interest in life, beyond managing our house, and 
graciously doing her duty by society, is the violin ; 
and she plays it better and better every day. 

* Back again, Emily?” she said, cheerfully. “Have 
youhad luncheon? Youhave come atthe right time ; 
your writing table is heaped Ossa on Pelion with 
letters. I hope the Indians have not suffered in 
your absence.” 

This was one of Maud’s sarcastic little flings; but I 
never minded them. ‘“ We shall soon find out,” said 
I, and ran off to my room, laughing. 

I had to attend to my accumulated mail matter at 
once. ‘There were newspapers, circulars and cata- 
logues; there were bills for the sewing society of 
which I am treasurer; there were two books for the 
Sunday school library, which it was my turn to read ; 
there were announcement cards, notes, invitations, a 
printed list of topics for the coming season at the 
Wednesday Club; and, last of all, a postal card which 
read as follows: 

There will be a meeting of the Kenworthy Charitable 
Union at the officers’ room, October 5, at four o’clock. 
Members are requested to be present promptly, as busi- 
ness of importance will come before the meeting. (Signed 
by Secretary.) 

Maud was surprised to see me come into the 
parlor at half-past three, with my hat and coat still 
on. “Are you going out?” she asked from the depths 
of her easy chair. Why don’t you put on atea gown 
and rest yourself?” 

“Tcan’t,”saidI. “There isa meeting of the Union 
this afternoon and I want to call for Madge Brennan, 
and I’ve got to see Mrs. Flynn about Katie, and 
send a note over to the asylum.” I spoke briskly, 
for Maud did look so comfortable in her house dress, 
reading “* The Pleasures of Life,” and ready for any 
chance visitor. That was the way with Maud—when 


she had practiced her two hours a day, it was over, 
done with, and she would take up the next thing, 
finishing as she went along. 

I met Madge Brennan coming out of her gate. 
“Emily Rollins!” she exclaimed, solemnly, “if 
you hadn’t come home I should have camped out on 
your doorsteps until I found out where you were. 
Miss Bates has bought more cloth for the sewing 
society than there are funds in the treasury to pay 
for, and Mrs. McGinniss has taken back those flan- 
nels we bought for Mamie, and told the clerk they 
were not fine enough.” 

““We ought to have made her partly pay for them,” 
said I. ‘ What is the meeting for to-day ?” 

“It’s about the fair,” said Madge. 

*So soon? I thought it wasn’t to be held until 
Christmas week.” 

“Tt wasn’t; but now we are to have it the first week 
in December, so as to cut out the church fairs ; that is 
the way, you know; the large organizations eat up 
the small ones.” 

“Well, I never heard that there was any patent on 
fairs,” said I. 

“Would that there were!” sighed Madge. “ Emily, 
you and I will be asked to help in the flower booth, 
because they expect to get flowers from our green- 
house. There!” as the clock struck four, “ we 
might just as well have been fifteen minutes late.” 

So itproved. There were only eight or ten of the 
ladies there when we went in, for most of the mem- 
bers had a way of being a quarter of an hour late, 
although Mrs. MacHugh, our president, who lived 
by cast-iron rule and never broke her word, was at 
the desk, and the secretary sat beside her. We 
talked a little while we waited, and then Mrs Mac- 
Hugh called the meeting to order, and said that there 
were not enough present fora quorum, but that we 
would have devotional exercises, and by that time, 
perhaps, others would have come in. So we sang 
* Blest be the tie that binds,” and had a short prayer, 
and, sure enough, several ladies appeared, and after 
the minutes of the last meeting had been read, and 
the reports of the various committees had been given, 
and some small details discussed, Mrs. Cleverly got 
up to speak about the fair. Mrs. Cleverly is a truly 
executive woman; I think she is the most so of any 
one Ieversaw. She has quantities of ideas, and she 
always carries them out, even though it be witha 
wheelbarrow. The society always vote her in on the 
executive committee; she has nothing else to do, and 
it saves them so much trouble. She said she thought 
they could get evergreens enough given to them to 

trim the hall. She proposed that we should ask the 
proprietors of the Oriental Bazaar to lend us rugs 
and hangings for the booths; they ought to be will- 
ing to do so, it was such an advertisement for them. 
She suggested that the flower booth should be in the 
shape of a quarter moon, with an electric light globe 
hung from the ceiling inside; she had seen one 
lately, and it was very novel and effective. Some of 
the ladies were in favor of the hexagon shape, but 
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the quarter moon finally carried the day. Then she 
proposed that each member of the society should 
pledge herself to make at least ten articles for the 
fancy tables. 

A buzz started up all over the hall at this, and one 
quiet woman timidly suggested that some of the 
members might not have the time or money to fulfill 
such a promise. 

In that case, Mrs. Cleverly said, they might, ask 
their friends to contribute. The more people they 
could interest in it, the better. 

Some one said that, perhaps, other people would 
be planning for their own church sales, and not care 
to undertake so much. 

Doesn't that show, Mrs. President,” continued 
Mrs. Cleverly, “ how important it is to make an early 
start? Everybody knows how much more good can 
be done by systematic organization like this”; and 
she came around to us in the informal discussion 
which followed. ‘“ We can depend upon you at any 
rate, young ladies,” she said “‘ with all your time and 
leisure.” 

“ My time is a crazy-patchwork quilt,” said Madge ; 
“there is not a piece in it more than three inches 
square.” 

Mrs. Cleverly did not quite understand, but she 
went on unruffled: “Well, ‘ many a little,’ the prov- 
erb says.” 

Then we talked over the Literary Salad, and agreed 
that we must be very careful in choosing the quota- 
tions, for at the last fair old Mr. Steene had insisted 
that the line, ‘‘ Tired Nature’s sweet restorer, balmy 
sleep,” was from Shakespeare, and had been quite 
indignant at being told he was wrong. We adopted 
nearly all of Mrs. Cleverly’s suggestions, and Madge 
and I were asked to assist at the flower table. 

Of course, with all I had todo I had not time to 
make ten fancy articles for the fair, but I hoped that 
I could get some of the other girls to help me out, 
and I asked them as soon as I saw them, for fear that 
some one else would get ahead of me. Two or three 
of them promised to make something. Kate Sin- 

clair sent over a lovely handkerchief case of pale 
blue China crape, but it came apart where it was 
doubled together on each side, and I had to do it all 
over. Kate is always careless about her sewing. 
Maud agreed to make a linen sideboard scarf of cut 
work. She did it in the same painstaking, unhurried 
way she does everything, and it was beautiful; but I 
was surprised at the price Maud set upon it. 

“T saw one at Arnold’s the other day for seven 
dollars,” she said when I remonstrated; ‘this is 
quite as elaborate, and the linen is better.” 

* But that iucludes the work; I should think you 
would be willing to have yours sell for less.” 

“T haven’t made up my mind how far it is right to 
undersell in that way,” said Maud. ‘Whoever buys 
this will be able to pay what it is worth, and if it does 
not sell we will find a use for it at home.” 

That was all very well for Maud’s work, which was 
as uncommon in pattern as it was daintily made ; but 


my blotters, and the pen-and-ink things which I do 
rather well cost me almost nothing, and I marked 
them all very low. 

Madge and I were down town until five o’clock the 
day before the fair, trimming the hall. It was all 
Mrs. Cleverly; she has a way of getting people to do 
things, and to do her justice she works equally hard 
herself. We were kept busy following Mrs. Gold- 
boro’s suggestions, for she has such a lovely manner 
that one does not realize how much one does in her 
service. Didn’t we think the evergreen would look 
better festooned a trifle higher ?—and that piece of 
Turkish drapery was too much behind the screen, 
did we observe it?—and so on. Suddenly Mrs. 
Cleverly came hurrying up with an open note in her 
hand. “Sucha disappointing thing has happened!” 
she said. ‘“‘ Miss Canzonette has just sent me word 
that she will not be able to sing for us to-morrow 
evening, after all. Now, what shall we do? Itwon’t 
do to ask Mrs. Knight at this late day. Miss Can- 
zonette would have been a great card for us, she is 
so stylish and popular.” 

** Ask the new alto at St. John’s,” said Mrs. Gold- 
boro. “She is young, and not well known, and will 
be glad of the chance.” 

‘““A good idea, dear Mrs. Goldboro. And now, 
one thing more. You know we musthave little side 
attractions to make our sale a success ; but a raffle is 
so low and guessing the weight of a loaf of cake, or 
the number of beans ina jar is—odsolete. How do 
you think it would do to vote on the prettiest booth, 
or something like that ; five cents a vote ?”’ And every- 
body thought it a good plan. 

The boxes of fancy work began to come in be- 
fore we left. Mrs. MacHugh’s was first. It was just 
like her. Precisely the ten articles she had promised, 
beautifully packed, nothing very original or elabo- 
rate, but all well made and sure to sell. Madge and 
I opened Miss Hitchcock’s bundle. Five pairs of 
crocheted slippers. ‘I suppose she calls that ten 
articles,” commented Madge; “at any rate, she has 
not filled her box up with penny pincushions and 
penwipers, like Mrs. Winfield.” 

Mrs. Goldboro fell in love with Maud’s scarf and 
wanted to buy it on the spot; but it had been decided 
that nothing should be sold before the fair opened. 

I had to spend the whole of the next morning at 
my desk, to make up for lost time the day before, 
and it was nearly six o’clock when I got down to the 
fair. I found everything in the flood tide of activity, 
and the scene was so pretty that I involuntarily 
paused a moment just inside of the door, and looked 
around me. An ingenious arrangement of lights in 
the opposite corner threw a rosy glow over that part 
of the hall, bringing out the soft sheen and the 
glistening threads of the Oriental draperies. The 
supper-room was comfortably full, to judge by the 
subdued sounds which came from behind the two 
tall Japanese screens; and the moon-shaped flower 
booth, not like any moon that ever existed, was 
yet certainly effective, outlined with evergreens and 
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bunches of paper hydrangeas, and an electric light 


swinging from each point. 

Madge met me at its entrance, looking pretty and 
scornful in her fancy costume. ‘“ You conscience- 
less girl!’’ she exclaimed, “how dared you leave 
me all alone to make bouquets this whole afternoon ? 
You should have been here, Emily, it was a perfect 
circus! You know they made a rule not to sell any- 
thing before the fair opened. Well, at five minutes 
of three the ladies got around the hall with their 
hands on the things they wanted, and the minute 
the clock struck three they seized them and had 
them marked. When people began to come in, 
half an hour later, they found the prettiest things 
all sold.” 

I laughed heartily at this, and, leaving Miss Bates 
in charge, we started to make the tour of the hall. 
Mrs. Goldboro accosted us as we passed her table. 
‘*T am so anxious to have these sell,” she said, point- 
ing to a little pile of booklets prettily bound in water 
color paper. They were acollection of Mrs. Green’s 
poems which, having been unappreciated by the 
editors to whom she had previously offered them, the 
society were now trying to dispose of for her. 

“Did you wish to have me buy one, Mrs. Gold- 
boro?” inquired Madge, innocently. “I am afraid 
I do not care much about female poetry.” 

** But look at the cover, my dear—it is a work of art /”’ 

Just then old Mr. Steene passed us on his way out 
of the supper-room. He isa pompous man, witha 
loud voice. ‘“ Yes,” he was saying, “ we ought to en- 
courage these charitable enterprises. I always make 
a point of doing so, myself.” 

“Ves,” said Madge, in an undertone, “you come 
where you know you get a better supper for fifty cents 
than you can anywhere else, and call that charity.” 

“Well, don’t be so fierce about it,” said I, for I never 
heard that one can make matters any better by rail- 
ing at them. 

Miss Hitchcock was presiding over the bowl of 
Literary Salad. She was gotten up to match the tissue 
paper leaves, green and white, and looked, only it 
sounds unkind to say so, rather like a salad herself. 
Mrs. Chester stood by a green leaf with an unfolded 
quotation in her hand. She was somewhat flushed. 
“*T appeal to you, young ladies,” she said, in politely 
constrained tones. ‘“‘ Miss Hitchcock tells me that 
the line, ‘In Cupid’s college she had spent her days, 
a lovely graduate,’ is not from the ‘ Princess.’ ” 

We reluctantly admitted that Miss Hitchcock was 
right. 

** Of course, I cannot convince you of your error,” 
returned Mrs. Chester, still showing how beautifully 
she was keeping her temper under control, “ but if 
I had my Tennyson here I could turn to the very 
line at once.” 

“It would be St. Agnes’ eve when she found it,” 
murmured Miss Hitchcock, softly. 

At ten o’clock, all the articles left unsold were done 
up in bundles and sold at auction. Mr. Page, a meek 
young bachelor, got a pair of baby socks and an em- 


broidered white apron. He looked as if he wished 
himself in Siberia when the package was opened. 

Madge took me home in her carriage when the even- 
ing was over. It had been a great success, and she had 
had a splendid time, but her feet ached so she could 
hardly think straight. “I always make a point of en- 
couraging these little charitable enterprises, though,” 
she added presently, in a sort of drowsy spasm. 

Madge, you're asleep!” I said, giving her a poke. 

“Of course, I cannot convince youof your error, 
but if I had my do0k—” 

I shook her for answer. 

One unexpectedly good result followed the even- 
ing. Miss Larkin, the young alto at St. John’s, whom 
nobody knew very much about before, took her 
audience by storm by her singing of two old Scotch 
ballads. She is a hard-working girl, full of talent, 
only waiting for recognition. She has grown ex- 
tremely popular since that night. 

A week later, Madge and I went to pay a visit to an 
old friend—Mrs. Devine. She is the dearest old lady 
we know, who manages to keep herself and her home 
peaceful in the midst of all the turbulence of modern 
life around her, and does as much good with her kind 
words and ways as she does with her money. 

“You were not at our fair, Mrs Devine,” said I. 

* No, my dear,” answered Mrs. Devine, apologeti- 
cally. “I was sorry not to see the hall, for every- 
body says it was the prettiest fair Kenworthy has ever 
had; but I thought I would get some of my little 
presents this year at the Woman’s Exchange; they 
are having astruggle to pay their way. Some of 
their fancy work was exquisite.” 

“T should think that the fair must have been bad 
for their business,” I said, suddenly thoughtful. 

“Tt was, very; the bookkeeper told me that it had 
damaged their sales very much.” 

“Oh dear, what a muddle all this charitable busi- 
ness is!” said Madge, sitting up straight, “It is 
every bit as bad as the Labor Question —com- 
petition, capital, consolidation — nothing but a big 
machine which goes with a crank.” 

“It zs so if you try to straighten it out for all the 
world. I can only work on in my own little corner,” 
said the old lady, sweetly. 

I retreated to the piano, and played a nocturne to 
restore tranquility, but when I slipped into my seat 
again Madge handed mea piece of paper on which 
she had scribbled : 


Resolved, First, that fairs are a delusion and a snare, 
and an invention of the enemy, and a trap for the unwary, 
and a thorn in the flesh, and weariness, and vanity. 

Second, That, hereafter, when we have any money to 
spend we give it to the Woman’s Exchange, where it will 
help people to help themselves. 

Third, That, when we do go toa fair for a good time, 
and expect to get a full return with interest on all our ex- 
penditures of time and money, we do wof call it charity. 

(Signed) j MADGE BRENNAN. 
EMILY ROLLINS. 
—Lissie Margaret Knapp 
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Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 

IMPROVED ORDER OF DOING THINGS. 
A NEIGHBORLY CHAT. 

PEEPED into your kitchen to-day, when 
you didn’t know it, Mrs. Busybee, and 
saw you getting dinner. You were 
paring potatoes to boil, and there you 
stood on your two blessed feet and 
pared that whole pan of potatoes when 
there were a half-dozen chairs in the 
room, in any of which you might have 
sat, or, better still, might have taken 
your potatoes out on the back porch, 
and have sat there in comfort and the 
fresh air while you pared them. If a 

woman can’t find time to walk out and take the air, 
the next best thing is to sit out in it. And it ought 
to be against the law of the land, as it is against the 
law of common sense, for a woman to do any work, 
standing, that she can do as well sitting. Nay, more. 
If she can’t do it as quickly sitting, she still can 
better afford to sit, for she will be rested to do the 
next job in enough shorter time to makeup. Even 
if it is for only two or three minutes, while creaming 
the butter and sugar for the cake, or looking over 
raisins for the mince pie, have a chair always handy, 
and, whenever possible, 

I ordered English currants the other day, of the 
grocer’s boy, and they came in a pasteboard box 
marked “ Purity Washed.” I never bought any 
before except in bulk, some more dirty and some less, 
but all in a state to make me believe that the’ guile- 
less natives who prepare these little black things for 
market, dry them by burying them in gravel, and 
what sand adheres to them helps the gravelstones, 
intermingled, to make good weight. I heard whata 
time you had with them when your oldest daughter was 
married, Mrs. Busybee, and you had five pounds of the 
dirty things to clean for those twenty loaves of wed- 
ding cake. How you called in your “ sisters and your 
cousins and your aunts,” and all picked and picked, 
and washed and washed, and finally spread them out 
to dry, and, in about a week from the time you began 
upon them, they were ready touse. There is a better 
way. Look them over, just to pick out any large 
stems and gravelstones, then put them into Indian 
meal and scour them. Have a pan large enough to 
work the hands in freely, sé¢ down and take it in your 
lap, then rub between your hands, around and around, 
which will take off both the dirt and those wretched 
little stems. Put them in the colander and shake 
out the meal, and, presto! there are the currants 
floured ready to use. 

I heard, too, when you took out your best silver 
from the chest to grace that wedding-feast, how you 
found it covered with the wretched brown stain which 
will come on unused silver, so that you had to call on 
the aforementioned female relatives to help make it 
spick-and-span. To prevent that stain coming, keep a 
piece of camphor gum in the silver chest, and renew 
as it evaporates. If the chest is a tight one, some 


kept in a tin spice box, with perforations in the cover 
will be all-sufficient. 

One thing more, and then I will run home. Your 
cellar is constitutionally damp, and your jars and 
jugs speedily go into mourning by donning a black 
film of mould, while a thick, leathery, white scum will 
form over the pickles, in spite of the horseradish 
roots put in to prevent it. Such a cellar is unwhole- 
some, no matter how clean and free from garbage it 
is kept. But put a peck of lime down there in an old 
jar or kettle and let it gradually slake. You will be 
surprised to see how it will sweeten the air and pre- 
vent mould. If put into a wooden receptacle, very 
careful people will tell you it may get on fire. When 
it is all slaked, have it brought up and thrown away, 
and put in more that is fresh. 

—Mattie IV. Baker. 


Original in Goop House KKEPING. 


THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


For royal gifts of garnered grain, 
Kich tribute cf the hill and plain, 
We thank Thee. 


For flocks and herds in meadow, glen, 
For shapely stacks, preserved for them, 
We thank Thee. 


For orchards’ rosy gift in hand, 
With bending b »ughs o’er all the land, 
We thank Thee. 


For stars that gem the evening sky, 
For sweet moon held in place on high, 
We thank hee. 


For all Thy sun's bright, quickening rays, 
For summer’s warmth and winter’s days, 
We thank Thee. 


For faith that points beyond the dome, 
For love that links dear heaven with home, 
We thank Thee. 


For hope that cheers the loneliest way, 
And parts the clouds o'er perfect day, 
We thank Thee. 


For air we breathe, for radiant light, 
For tongue to speak, for gift of sight, 
We thank Thee. 


For hearts and hands close linked to ours, 
For all the seasons’ wealth of flowers, 
We thank Thee. 


For mountains, towering near our way, 
Whose majesty Thine own portray, 
We thank hee. 


For forests, birds that chant Thy praise, 
For health, and life of lengthened days, 
We thark Thee. 


For the great swelling, throbbing sea, 
Teaching (Thine own infinity, 
We thank Thee. 


Lastly, for truly crowning dower, 
Hearts that may seek Thee every hour, 
We thank Thee. 


—D. H. Kent. 
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TURKEY AND MINOE PIES. 


“THOU SOVEREIGN BIRD.” 
Bird of two meats—the brown, the white— 
W hich like the dual tribes unite, 

And in a single body run; 

Of tints diverse, in substance one. 
Hail to thy bosom broad and puffed! 
Plump as a maiden’s, cotton stuffed. 
Hail to thy drumsticks, dainties fine, 
That served as “‘ devils” seem divine! 
Hail to thy sidebones !—rich morceaux— 
And thy ecclesiastic nose, 

Which, to the laws of order blind, 
Nature has queerly placed behind ; 
Yet scoffers vow they fitness see 

In nose of bishop following thee, 
And hint that every nose of priest 
Turns eagerly toward savory feast. 


Methinks I see a dish borne in 
O’er-canopied with shining tin ; 

From ‘neath which dome a vapor rare 
Curls through the hospitable air. 

Presto! up goes the burnished lid, 

And lo, the bird, its concave hid! 

I see thee browned from crest to tail— 
Bird of two meats, all hail! all hail! 

Thro’ thy round breast the keen steel glides ; 
Rich ichor irrigates thy sides; 

“ Dressing,”’ to give the slices zest, 

Rolis from thy deep, protuberant chest, 
Then, tunneling, in search of ‘‘ cates,” 

The spoon thy “innards excavates, 

And forth, as from a darksome mine, 
Brings treasures for which gods might pine. 


Bird of the banquet! what to me 

Are all the birds of melody? 

Thy “ merrythought”’ far more I love 

Than merriest music of the grove, 

And in thy “ gobble,”’ deep and clear, 

Thy gourmand’s shibboleth I hear! 

Of all earth’s dainties there is none 

Like thee to thank the Lord upon; 

And so receive thy votive lay, 

Thou Sovereign Bird of Thanksgiving Day! 
—Unidentified. 


THE THANKSGIVING TURKEY. 

How dear to my heart are the scenes of my childhood, 
When fond recollection presents them to view; 

The orchard, the meadow, the deep-tangled wildwood, 
And every loved spot which my infancy knew; 

The hay rack, the plow, and the old-fashioned cutter; 
The lambs that were full of their frolic and glee; 

The warm-flowing milk and the good bread and butter; 
And e’en the fat turkey that sat in the tree; 

The young, tender turkey, the well-fattened turkey, 
The Thanksgiving turkey that sat in the tree. 


That Thanksgiving turkey I hailed as a treasure, 
For always in fall when returned from the school, 
I found it the source of an exquisite pleasure, 
All roasted and seasoned, of stuffing so full. 
How gladly I saw it with eyes that were glowing! 
How pleasant at home on the farm then to be! 
To feast on the cock that in summer was crowirg, 
And e’en the fat turkey that sat in the tree; 
The young, tender turkey, the well-fattened turkey, 
The Thanksgiving turkey that sat in the tree. 


How sweet at the family board to receive it, 
When words of good cheer and affection were said! 
Not a feast with a monarch could tempt me to leave it, 
The grandest that riches and fashion can spread. 
And now, far removed from that loved habitation, 
A feeling of sadness arises in me, 
As fancy reverts to my father’s plantation, 
And sighs for the turkey that sat in the tree; 
The young, tender turkey, the well-fattened turkey, 
The Thanksgiving turkey that sat in the tree. 
—W.C.C. 


THE PLAIN COUNTRY MINCE PIES. 
How dear to my heart are the mince pies of history, 
Which fond recollection presents to my mind! 
When taste has grown weak, and the palate a mystery, 
When something to please me the cook cannot find, 
When puddings are sticky, and eclairs too sweet are, 
When souftles and timbales but cause me to ache, 
And patties are tame—then the best things to eat are 
Those pies of my childhood, which few now can make— 
Those succulent mince pies, those uncultured mince pies, 
Those plain country mince pies no French chef can bake. 


Delicious the morsel! Oh, priceless the treasure! 
Unless you are plagued with a feeble digestion, 
And find the indulgence too costly a pleasure, 
In which case your prudence considers the question 
But viewed in the light of a toothsome collection, 
No human hands surely a better could make. 
Of spices and sweets it is just the perfection ; 
Alas! for you, then, if you needs must eat cake— 
Those succulent mince pies, those uncultured mince pies, 
Those plain country mince pies no French chef can bake. 


Once strong in youth’s arrogance, rash and uncritical, 
Scorned I the thought of dyspepsia so dire; 

But as I grow older I grow analytical, 
And deem it imprudent digestion to tire. 

That last piece may give me a very slight dizziness, 
(Perhaps I must pause now, for good prudence sake), 

But e’en if it does, it is nobody’s business, 
I reach out my plate and another slice take— 

Those succulent mince pies, those uncultured mince pies, 
Those plain country mince pies no French chef can bake. 

—Dorothy Swift. 


DR. TURKEY COCK. 


The sleekest, fattest turkey strutted in and out among 

His fellows of the barnyard as he spoke with scornfnl tongue: 
**Am I not the farmer’s favorite, the one he feeds the best?” 
And his air betrayed the proud contempt he felt for all the 


rest, 


Said the ancient, lean and hungry-looking Dr. Turkey Cock, 
The oracle, adviser, and physician of the flock - 

* Overeating isn’t healthful; it affects a fellow’s head,” 

But not a silly turkey caught the drift of what he said. 


“IT have often noticed this, my friends,” he said with knowing 


leer, 


“* That fasting is a profit at the present time of year ; 
For November is a month in which, if one is overfed, 
One may suffer from excitement till at last he’ll lose his head.” 


Still the fat and haughty turkey strutted up and down the 


place, . 


And the others thought the doctor didn’t understand the 


case, 


But they will see, before the sun has set upon Thanksgiving, 
That the doctor knows a thing or two about the art of living. 


— Washington Post. 
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The Kitchen Table. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
SOME BREAKFAST DISHES. 

INNER and supper will care for themselves; 
it is the breakfast that the thoughtful house- 
wife is troubled about. ‘What shall I get 

for breakfast?’’ she asks herself as the tea things are 
put away, and the question repeats itself as prepara- 
tions are made for retiring. It is not proposed to 
solve the problem entirely, but to suggest a few tried 


“recipes whereby some perplexed one may lighten 


the burden. 
Oatmeal Muffins. 

One cupful of oatmeal pudding, one cupful of bolted 
wheat flour, one cupful of milk, one egg. Bake in muffin 
rings or gem pans. This is a delicious breakfast dish, 
especially when eaten with baked sweet apples and cream. 
Rye Gems. 

One cupful of sifted rye meal, one cupful of bolted 
wheat flour, one cupful of sweet milk, cream of tartar and 
soda or baking powder. Butter a gem pan, drop in the 
batter while the pan is very hot, and bake in a hot oven. 
These are nice when eaten warm, with butter, and good 
sirup or honey. 

Arlington Wheat Meal Gems. 

Equal parts of Arlington meal and bolted flour. Make 
a moderately stiff batter with sweet milk; add a teaspoon- 
ful of cream of tartar, and one-half teaspoonful of soda 
(or baking powder if preferred), and a little salt. These 
may be improved by a little sugar for those who like 
“sweet gems.” 

A hot oven is always desirable for gems. Itisa 
good plan, in baking, if one has the pans, to double 
the quantity and bake two lots at the same time. All 
gems are excellent, and as good if placed in the oven 
and warmed through as when first baked. Do not 
steam, or dip in water before warming. Mixing with 
milk makes the crust more tender than with water, 
though if milk cannot conveniently be had, water 
may be used, adding a piece of butter, half as large 
as an egg. 

Cold Water Gems. 

(A rule which our dyspeptic friends should like.) Gra- 
ham, or bolted wheat fiour, mixed with cold water to the 
consistency of ordinary gem batter. Beat thoroughly; 
drop into a hot pan and bake in a hot oven. If the pan is 
very hot, it need not be buttered. Very nice bread is 
made from this rule, and it is said that a dyspeptic 
stomach will suffer no annoyance if it is eaten warm. 
Indian Meal Pancakes. 

One cupful of Indian meal mush, one cupful of bolted 
wheat flour, a pinch of fine salt and a very little soda dis- 
solved in milk; mix with warm milk into a batter as for 
ordinary pancakes. 

Below are a few ways of warming over potatoes, always 
in order for breakfast; Cut potatoes from yesterday's 
dinner into small pieces. Warm in milk and alittle butter, 
shake on a little pepper and serve hot. When one has 
mashed potato left over, soften with a little milk or water, 
form into small cakes and fry brown. And there are 


always fried potatoes. Butter the spider well. Slice, not 
too thin, and fry brown on both sides. 


These ways of cooking are good, the food is easily and 
quickly prepared. With a slice of cold meat or ham, 
and any of the gems or muffins above given, a cupful of 
good coffee, with milk or cream, and a little fruit, who 
could not satisfy himself with a “ good breakfast?” 

—L, Eugenie Eldridge. 


Original in Goop HouseKEEPING. 
SOME POTATOES. 

Among the fashionable six-o’clock tea dishes of the 
present time, nothing is more enjoyed by hungry 
guests than creamed potatoes, when served steaming 
hot from the oven, on a cold chilly evening. By 
gentlemen, who are usually fond of something warm 
for tea, they are greatly enjoyed, and when the pota- 
toes are cooked in the morning, the dish is compara- 
tively a simple one to prepare. 

Creamed Potatoes. 

Boil slowly enough potatoes to make a pint when cut 
into dice. (If the taste of baked potatoes is preferred, 
prepare them in that way.) An hour before tea is served, 
cut the cold potatoes into thin cubes. For a generous 
pint of potatoes, boil one quart of morning’s milk—taking 
off the cream to use on the top dressing. Leave out 
enough of the milk to moisten ten tablespoonfuls of flour— 
wetting it gradually to prevent lumping; when very thin 
stir into the hot milk until a smooth, thick dressing is 
made. Add three heaping tablespoonfuls of butter, 
salt and pepper to taste. Stir the potato cubes into the 
dressing, pour into a baking dish, cover with, a very 
thin layer of cracker meal dotted over with butter, and 
moisten with the cream from the milk. Set in the oven 
until it is a golden brown. Very nice. 

Baked Potatoes a la Mode. 

A very pretty and appetizing tea dish—as dainty as 
appetizing—can be made of old-fashioned baked Irish 
potatoes—old-fashioned, in that they are baked according 
to the old way; new, in garnishing and mode of serving. 
Select large potatoes of the same size and wash thoroughly 
with a little scrubbing brush kept for the purpose. When 
done to a turn, cut off one end about an inch from the 
top, scrape out carefully, that the skin be kept from 
breaking, mash thoroughly, and season highly with butter, 
pepper, salt, and cream enough to moisten slightly ; refill 
the skins, tie on the tops, and set away until a few min- 
utes before serving tea. Heat through in the oven and 
remove the threads. Wrap in squares of white tissue 
paper, fringed at each end, giving the papers a little twist 
just above the fringe. When served, oneend is untwisted 
and the top taken off, but the potato is not removed from 
its covering. A dish piled up with the white balls is an 


ornament to the table. : 
—Annie Curd. 


Onginal in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
TWO GOOD RECIPES. 
Yeast from Sweet Potatoes. 

Sweet potatoes to the weight of two pounds: boil, peel 
and mash while hot. Add to this one-half a cupful of 
white sugar, one-quarter of a cupful of salt and one pint 
of the water in which the potatoes were boiled. Steepa 
small handful of hops in one quart of boiling water for 
fifteen minutes, then drain from the hops, and let it stand 
until quite cold. Inthe mean time the potato mixture 
will, also, have become cold. Then mix the hop tea 
(gradually) with the mashed potato and other ingredients 
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adding a cupful of old yeast and a small teaspoonful of 

ground ginger. This can be kept for six weeks, or longer, 

if tightly corked in bottles. Always shake well before 
using. In winter it is well to add one and one-half table- 
spoonfuls of flour, but in summer this is not needed. 

Stewed Beef. 

This is a good way of treating the rougher and tougher 
portions of the meat. Rub the beef well with a mixture 
of pepper, salt, cloves and allspice—the quantity of these 
depends upon the size of the piece. A tablespoonful of 
each for three or four pounds of meat is plenty. Cover 
the meat with cold water, add one large carrot, one large 
onion stuck with six cloves, and stew slowly for three or 
four hours until the meat is tender. Half an hour before 
serving add a wineglassful of wine. 

W.B. 
Original in Goop HOUSEKEEPING. 
BATTER BREAD. 

Put on top of the hot stove an earthenware baking dish, 
in which may be put one tablespoonful of butter to melt 
as the dish becomes heated. Leave this while preparing 
the batter, for which take three cupfuls of corn meal 
adding an egg, and a level teaspoonful of soda. Salt to 
taste. Beat this well, and lastly, pour into it, and stir, 
the melted butter; return it to the hot dishand let it stand 
on the stove one minute, when it must be placed in the 
oven to bake for thirty or forty minutes, and serve in the 
baking dish, dot; on the table,cut from the center and 
lift out carefully, with the knife slipped under the slice. 
This is very different from the corn bread one usually finds 
on the northern table. To cultivate a taste for it would 
be very profitable to a family where there are children, 
for it is a most nutritious as well as economical food. 

It may, also, be cooked on the griddle as “ Corn Cakes,” 
but they are harder to turn than wheat flour cakes, and so 
must be made rather smaller. If scur milk is not at hand 
sweet milk may be used ; but two teaspoonfuls of baking 
powder must also be substituted for the soda. 


S. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 
“ DILL PICKLES.” 
“ Dill pickles!’ Did you see the sign, 
And what did it mean to you ? 
I never see it but what it brings 
A pleasant thought or two: 
Grandmother’s garden, and the vine 
That stretched along the ground; 
The queer old corner that I loved 
Where fragrant dill was found ; 
And grandmother, with apron blue, 
With bonnet starched and prim, 
Her basket, and her garden shears,— 
Oh, memory is not dim! 


But some of you, by far too young 
For grandmothers such as this, 

Can read “ Dill Pickles ”’ with a smile 
And memories full of bliss,— 

Can just think back to schoolgirl days, 
And the kappy luncheon time. 

When a penny bought a pickle big 
That you joyfully said was *‘ prime.” 

You may have outgrown your girlish taste, 
And think of it with a smile, 

But I gently sigh, and would fain go back 
To my grandmother’s ‘“‘ blooms”’ awhile. 


—Juniata Stafford. 


The Gomy Gorner. 


We have several contributions for our “Cozy Corner” depart. 
ment, every way worthy of publication, which do not appear for 
the reason that the names and addresses of the writers are not 
given. Only such contributions will be printed in any depart- 
ment of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING as are accompanied by the name 
and address of the writer. 


WHO CAN TELL ? 
Editor of GooD HOUSEKEEPING: 

The following lines appeared in a small country news- 
paper, published in Virginia, away back in the fifties. I 
copy them from memory, having never since seen them 
in print nor heard them repeated. Can any reader of 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING name the author? 

NICHOLAS C. H., W. Va. 


COMMON SENSE, 
She came among the glittering crowd, 
A maiden, fair without pretense, 
And when they asked her humble name, 
She whispered, calmly, ‘‘ Common Sense.”’ 


Mrs. E. F. C. 


Her modest garb drew every eye, 
Her ample cloak, and shoes of leather, 
And when they sneered, she mildly said, 
dress according to the weather.” 


They urged her long and reasoned loud, 
In dubious Hindoo phrase mysterious, 

While she, poor child, could not divine 
Why girls so young should be so serious. 


They knew the length of Plato's beard, 
And how the scholars write in Saturn, 
She studied authors not so deep, 
And took the Bible for her pattern. 


And so she said, ‘‘ Excuse me, friends, 
I find all have their proper places, 

And Common Sense should stay at home, 
With cheerful hearts and smiling faces.”’ 


MORE ABOUT COFFEE. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING: 

My daughter, who has resided three years in Guatemala, 
sent me a bag of coffee, with directions to keep the coffee 
in a coolairy room in a loose bag, and by no means to 
shut it ina close box; to wash it well before roasting, 
rubbing it in the hands, and to dry it between coarse 
towels, rubbing it hard. She said if I could see the 
natives who handled it, or the kind of things near it in 
the hold of the vessel in which it was transported, I 
would see the necessity of so doing. M. E.M. 

HATFIELD, MAss. —__ 


POEM IDENTIFIED. 
Editor of GOOD HOUSEKEEPING : 

“ Poems Unwritten ” appearing in “ Fugitive Verse,” in 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, for October, as unidentified, is by 
Mary H. C. Booth, found in “ Wayside Blossoms among 
Flowers from German Gardens.” One stanza is omitted 
which I add. 

Sing to my soul the sweet song that thou lovest! 
Read me the poem that neyer was penned— 
The wonderful idy] of life that thou givest 
Fresh from thy spirit, O, beautiful friend! 


“ RAVENWOLD MANSE,” N. Y. GC. 
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THE AMERICAN SOHOOLBOY’S CALENDAR; 


Or, AN Easy METHOD OF STUDYING SOME OF THE PRINCI- 
PAL FACTS OF AMERICAN HIsrTory. 


NOVEMBER. 

November 1, 1861. Lieut.-Gen. Winfield Scott resigns. Maj.- 
Gen. George B. McClellan appointed commander-in- 
chief of army. 

November 2, 1813. Gen. Coffee defeats hostile Creek Indians. 
1865, National thanksgiving appointed to commemorate 
the establishment of peace between the North and South. 

November 3, 1773. Indignation meeting held in Boston to 
denounce three firms as the consignees of tea belonging 
to the East India Company. 1775, Colonel Ethan Allan 
taken prisoner by the British near Montreal and sent in 
irons to England. 

November 4, 1791. Battle with the Miami Indians in Ver- 
mont, Gen. Butler killed. 1861, The entire naval expe- 
dition under command of Commander Samuel F. Dupont 
and Gen. Thomas McPherson arrived at Port Royal, 
South Carolina. 

November 6, 1860. Abraham Lincoln elected president of the 
United States. 1861, Gen. Grant led his army of 3,000 
against Columbus, Ky. 

November 7, 1811. Battle with Indians at Tippecanoe, Ind. ; 
General Harrison’s troops victorious. 1861, Port Royal, 
S. C., taken by Commodore Dupont. 1862, Gen. Mc- 
Clellan is superseded in the command of the army of 
the Potomac by Gen. Burnside. 1864, Cunfederate Con- 
gress convenes at Richmond. 

November 8, 1861. Mason and Slidell, the Confederate minis- 
ters to England, escape through the blockade to Ha- 
vana, and take passage on Bristol steamer Irent. 

November 9, 1865. Capt. Waddell, of Confederate privateer 
Shenandoah, arrives at Liverpool, not having heard of 
the end of the war; surrenders vessel to the British gov- 
ernment. 

November 10, 1775. Massachusetts provincial Congress pass 
a law to provide a naval armament. 1813, Battle of 
Chryslers field; British defeated by American troops 
under Gen. Wilkenson. 1865, Capt. Wirtz, who had 
been in charge of Confederate prison at Andersonville 
during the war, tried and sentenced to be hung. 

November 11, 1620. The Mayflower, laden with Puritans, 
dropped anchor in Cape Cod harbor. 1813, Battle of 
Williamsburg. 1862, Gen. Halleck, the commander-in- 
chief of all the United States armies, consulted with Gen. 
Burnside in command of the army of the Potomac as to 
plan of campaign; decided to march on Richmond by 
way of Hanover Courthouse. 

November 12, 1811. Preparation made by the British for the 
attack on the Chesapeake. 1862, Chief-Justices Lowrie, 
Woodward and Thompson, declare that the Conscrip- 
tion act is unconstitutional. 

November 13, 1664.. The Baptists founded the colony of New- 
port, R. I. 1775, Montreal surrendered to Gen. Mont- 
gomery. 1826, Consultation with Great Britain concern- 
ing indemnities. 

November 14, 1863. Longstreet defeats Burnside and compels 
him to retire to Knoxville. 

November 15, 1775. A Federal government is adopted by the 
Continental Congress. 1835, Great fire in New York, 
sixty-four houses burned; loss estimated at $20,000,000. 
1863, Sherman arrived at Chattanooga. 

November 16, 1776. Fort Washington taken by the Hessians 
under Lord Howe. 

November 17, 1863. Gen. Longstreet, in command of Confed- 
erate forces, invested Knoxville, Tenn., occupied by 

Federal troops under Burnside. 
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November 18, 1776. Fort Lee evacuated by American forces 
under Gen. Greene, who retires before Lord Cornwal- 
lis’ army of 6.000 men. 

November 19, 1861. Capt. Pegram, of Confederate steamer 
Nashville, burned Federal ship Harvey Bird, and 
brought the crew as prisoners to Southampton. 

November 20, 1863. Confederate Gen. Bragg notified Gen. 
Grant to remove all non-combatants from Chattanooga, 
as he was about to burn it. 

November 21, 1862. General Burnsides summons Fredericks- 
burg to surrender. Confederate General Lee with 80,000 
troops near by. 

November 22, 1777. Congress refuses all proposals of treaty 
inconsistent with perfect independence. 1861, Colonel 
Brown, Federal commandant at Fort Pickens, bom- 
barded the earth-works of the Confederates. 

November 23, 1863. Union Gen. U. S. Grant arrives at Chat- 
tanooga with 80,000 men. 

November 24, 1863. Battle of Chattanooga, Tenn. ; General 
Bragg’s army defeated by General Grant. 

November 25, 1758. Fort Du Quesne taken by the English, 
re-named Pittsburgh. 1783, New York evacuated by the 
British. 1862, The Federal government ordered the re- 
lease of all disaffected persons then in prison. 1865, A 
negro convention at Charleston pleads for justice and 
generosity. 

November 26, 1859. Death of Washington Irving. 1863, Gen. 
Meade crossed the Rapidan river, Va., and entered the 
Wilderness. 

November 27, 1863. The Confederates took possession of 
Taylor Ridge, Tenn. Confederate Gen. Morgan and six 
officers effect their escape from the Ohio penitentiary. 

November 28, 1776. Gen. Washington retreats from Newark, 
N. J., to Brunswick, on the Raritan. The British take 
possession of Rhode Island. 

November 29, 1783. Earthquake felt from New Hampshire to 
Pennsylvania. 1811, President Madison sends a mes- 
sage to Congress apprehending hostilities with England. 
1863, A direct assault made by Confederate Gen. Long- 
street on Federal troops at Knoxville under Gen. Burn- 
side, but was repulsed. 

November 30, 1781. Arrival of Sir Guy Carleton to treat for 
peace, this treaty having been signed at Paris, May sth, 
by peace commissioners. 1861, Jefferson Davis elected 
President of the Confederate States of America for a 
term of six years. 


THAT THANKSGIVING DINNER. 
How dear to our hearts is the Thanksgiving dinner, 
As fond recollections presents it to view, 
When father’d come home from the raffle a winner, 
And bring along with him a gobbler or two. 
Ah! then in the kitchen was hurry and bustle, 
Sis weeping at having the onions to shell, 
And mother just making the whole of us hustle 
To hasten the dinner that filled us so well; 
The Thanksgiving dinner, the gorge-us old dinner. 
The big turkey dinner that filled us so well. 


Oh, how can I all the ingredients measure 
Phat dear bill of lading prescribed as our store, 
The turk and his mystic abdominal treasure, 
The beans and the giblets, the gravy galore, 
The cider we brought in a jug from the depot, 
The truck agricultural none could excel, 
And ah! the lush fruit of cucurbita nepo— 
The dear pumpkin pies that we garnered so well ! 
Yum, yum, whata dinner! That turk and punk dinne 
That Thanksgiving dinner that crammed us so well 


—Boston Cour 
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+ 55. Live on, chill sojer. 78. I sell mud-pie, Ma. 
wiet OUrs wit 56. A lie rubs. 79. In a red barn. 
57- Ah! sly music. 80. I know a harsh hatter. 
58. A funeral crier. 81. Dude’s master. 
THE UIC itted. 59. Men are pangs. 82. Lions cut loose; run Fos! 
s ; 60. Real log forest. 83. Given us harsh. 
Contributions for this department are always in order, the only 61. Run, idle gents. 84. Scour in a dust-tin. 
provision being that everything submitted shall be fresh and en- 62. Choir lady. 85. Bid us hope. 


tertaining, and— 


Contributions not accompanied by the name and address of the 
writer will go straight to the waste-basket. 


PRIZE Puzztr. 
317.-—SHAKESPEARIAN ANAGRAMS. 

Shakespeare was a great man. Some books say he was. 
He wrote poetry. Some persons think somebody else wrote 
his poems No one now living saw him or any one else write 
them. Most everybody cannot write poetry. There is poetry 
which is not poetry. That they say Shakespeare thought up 
is quite good. (This is a matter of opinion.) 

Poetical works may deal with characters. Shakespeare’s did. 
Some persons think he didn’t write his works. It is too bad 
we do not know. If we knew we would feel better about it. 
(This is also a matter of opinion.) 

Anagrams are a kind of puzzle. Puzzles are made to make 
people think. Certain styles of thinking make anagrams. 
Shakespeare was a thinker. It is not known that he thought 
up any anagrams. Some say he wrote the Shakespearian 
works. Some say he didn’t. Whoever wrote them, he didn’t 
know there was to be so much dispute about their authorship. 
If he had he would have felt badly. He would not have written 
them. Most folks are glad he did not know. (And this isa 
matter of opinion.) 

MISS ANNA GRAMM’S SHAKESPEARIAN DINNER PARTY. 
Miss ‘ANNA GRAMM” sent her requests, 
Inviting some “ Shakspearian ” guests 


To dine with her. 
One hundred covers 


Were laid for maidens and their lovers. 
Though Donnelly and Bacon there 
Conspicuous by their absence were, 

Full many a Lady, Squire and Lord 
Gathered around the festive board ; 

But who they were and whence they came— 
Who guesses first will win the game. 


1. A large printed chant. 28. Trust to Doc. B. 
2. Tire in pack harness. 29. For Susy choked. 
3. Oats harm mother. 30. Rival gents. 
4. Taurus slit it. 31. Tax the rich H. less. 
5. Throw me real wit. 32 Confound a leek! 
6. Let me cure limbs. 33- Lo, a windmill grows. 
7. Al! undo my gate! 34. Go toa noble club. 
8. Fibs spoil cholera. 35. No, hire me. 
9. Magog has river rats. 36. OI C, acute Vassar. 
to. Vines desert rooms. 37- Meat screen. 
11. Harp is to let. 38. Rolleth home, too. 
12. A vittle mixer, sorr! , 39. I sang unto. 
13. Not a Rabbi. 40. Red hot salt eel. 
14. La, I slice Arms by wit. 41. Is he, or not? 
15. Scene for scarfpin. 42. An oil-band. 
16. I grow Sunday. 43. Dear Loon. 
17. Thus we help India. 44- Aid us, March. 
18. Rear log-man. 45. Made by latch. 
1g. Our cash ‘vails nix. 46. Hit on call. 
‘o. Moist rubies abound. 47- We led one wrong. 
*, Got hers in June. 48. He cotton us. 
So hoe mud for pies. 49. A tin love. 
Ground my ire ajar. 50. O Sal, mop Bess. 
A very grand noble. 51. Dad and I adore Romona. 
aura S. Juices. 52. A fencing fork. 
rag on it. 53. Eschew their T, 
ancy a doubled girl! 34- Nail up parch’d land. 


63. Hunt us up some altos. 86. Dol, I try me arm. 
64. Is thy cobbler. 87. Tired muse. 


65. A lunar chip. 88. Ripe corn for a nag. 
66. ’Eroic lad. 89. First Baron. 

67. Done me sad. go. Alik, a slim raw sheep. 
68. Honest man of it. gt. Close ruin. 

69. Adorable fruit can. 92. A charm’d one. 

70. Cry, her ship lost. 93. If a Turk had our aces. 
71. Inacaul. 94- Oracle tap. 

72. A hop nest. 95. Mug or ale. 

73. Mud is a ter’or. 96. Sin’s ear. 

74. A fossil by a ruler. 97- Lost such dogs free. 
75. Lady Nero. 98. O call pale June! 

76. A flunky abode. 99. Fan on hot jug. 

77. His miracle. too. Scour a lion. 


PRIZES AND RULES:—First Prize, Three Doilars, for the 
first correct naming of the roo Shakespearian characters and 
the works in which they are characterized. Second Prize, one 
year’s subscription to GooD HOUSEKEEPING, for the second 
ditto. Third Prize, for the first correct naming of the charac- 
ters simply, choice of six months’ subscription to Goop 
HouSEKEEPING or any one of the twelve bound volumes of 
this Magazine. 

Number each answer to correspond to that of its anagram, 
naming the different plays in which each character may be 
found, but do not copy the Anagrams. The spelling of the 
names of the characters is that adopted by the publishers of an 
edition of Shakespeare’s works which appeared about thirty 
years ago. Precedence will be determined by date of post- 
mark. No supplemental lists can be accepted. 

Those who have won a prize in this department within twelve 
months are requested not to compete for those offered here. 

The Prize Coupon Signature Blank, to be found on page xt, 
must be signed and attached to every list entered in competition 
for the above prizes, or it will not be considered. 

Answers must be received by 6 p. m., Saturday, October 
24, 1891. 

All comments on the puzzles, or business notes for the GOOD 
HousEKEEPING establishment, should be written on separate sheets. 


PRIZE PuzzLE—ANSWERS. 
315.—ANAGRAMS FOR THE LITERARY. 

AIRY TRIFLES DEAL AWE—A FEW LITERARY LADIES. 

“Anagrams for the Literary,” published in Goon House: 
KEEPING No. 155, have been proven to be more than “airy 
trifles,’’ and found to possess charms for the literary readers of 
this Magazine. Most of the answers bear evidence of thorough 
and intelligent study and research. The “men folks” of the 
household are not lacking in knowledge of the names of 
“literary ladies.’”” Two of the prizes go to that side of the 
house this time. The prizes have been won as follows : 

First—Three Dollars, by William Lamborn of Washington, 

Secornd—One year’s subscription to GoopD HOUSEKEEPING, 
by John Noble, Jr., of Roxbury, Mass. 

Third—Any one of the twe!ve bound volumes of GooD 
HovusEKEEPING, by Miss Florence Bachelder of Malden, Mass. 

Entitled to Honorable Mention, having correctly answered 
this puzzle: Mrs. F. C. Bigelow, Worcester, Mrs. C. C. Tal- 
bot, Malden, Miss Minerva Torrey, Foxboro, Mass.; Ida F. 
Hollingworth, Dover, N. H., (whose list was beautifully 
written), Mrs. M. R. Silsby, Seneca Falls, Miss Lucy A. Ack- 
ley, Kinderhook, N. Y.; Mrs. L. L. Porter, Evanston, IIl., 
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Mrs. E. Hollowell, Atchison, Kan. Three other lists con- 
tained one error each. 


ANAGRAMS. ANSWERS. 


1. A fac-simile hen, Felicia Hemans. 

2. So glad, U and mama, Amanda M. Douglas. 

3. Hale brazen skillet, A. E., Elizabeth Akers Allen. 

4. We need this gimcrack, Catherine M. Sedgwick. 

5. W. may be liable, Amelia B. Welby. 

6. L. read my sermon much, Mary Clemmer Hudson. 
7. Ex-theatrical, Celia Thaxter. 

8. Keen at anarchy, Anne Thackeray. 

g. Cheaper boy, Phoebe Cary. 
10. With moral patronage, Margaret O. W. Oliphant. 


11. Ideal eagle, O no! Elaine Goodale. 
12. A sour April, Louisa Parr. 
13. Torp prefers faith doctors, Harriet Prescott Spofford. 
14. Who made U ? Maud Howe. 
15. Mum as Azrael, Emma Lazarus. 
16. I am rural judge, Julia Magruder. 
17. R. T. danced onarope, Edna Dean Proctor. 
18 Same strange garret, Margaret E. Sangster. 
19. Ten turbans, French goods, Frances Hodgson Burnett. 
20. Elba Island ale, Isabella Alden. 
21. Mere army valor, L., Mary A. Livermore. 
22. Rac’oon or linnet, Caroline Norton. 
23. N. G. dished crab, caviare, Rebecca Harding Davis. 
24. [ bang rat with bronze 
bleter, Elizabeth Barrett Browning. 
25. Reverie, Lill, on Tom H.? Olive Thorne Miller. 
26. Real ivies, Em., Amélie Rives. 
27. Trace ethnology, M., Charlotte M. Yonge. 
28. Loan curious old helmet, N., Louise Chandler Moulton. 
2g. Bet the cheese, warrior, Harriet Beecher Stowe. 
30. Elmer L. Farragut, Margaret Fuller. 
31. We join Galen, Jean Ingelow. 
32. Ameliorate thy L., Marietta Holley. 
33. Ellen can theorize, Caroline Lee Hentz. 
34. Pat Ceen reared anidol, Adelaide Anne Procter. 
35. Recent mésalliance, R. K., Clara Erskine Clement. 
36. ’Tis Brahma, Pat, Sarah M. B. Piatt. 
37- Can O. prefer cobwebs? Frances Power Cobbe. 
38. Rue law, Howadji, Julia Ward Howe. 
39- Blanche Pellem, Helen Campbell. 
40. Stroke ore, Corey, Rose Terry Cooke. 
41. Not Nebraska, Kate Sanborn. 
42. I, Malachi Aylir, D. D., © Lydia Maria Child. 
43. Hal sez this apple butter, Elizabeth Stuart Phelps. 
44. E. to western Kajah, Sarah Orne Jewett. 
45. If martyrdom lures L. S., Mary Russell Mitford. 
46. Irate St. T. choir sings, Christina G. Rossetti. 
47. Let grandma read, Margaret Deland. 


48. N. W., eminent locofoco, Constance Fenimore Wool- 


reasons, son. 

49. Nebraskan elm fence, Frances Anne Kemble. 

50. It garlands necks, Agnes Strickland. 

51. Do | dagger amiably ? Mary Abigail Dodge. 

52. His silent pet zebra, Elizabeth Prentiss. 

53. E. can sulk then, John, Helen Hunt Jackson. 

54. H. Archibald is nowwell, Blanche Willis Howard. 

55. Poet J. E. R. ran, Jane Porter. 

56. A rag cigar, Lue, Grace Aguilar. 

57- Note meadow thrush, M., Emma D. E. N. Southworth. 

58. Join this claptrap, Sarah J. Lippincott. 

59. Hil Sydney Giaour, Lydia H. Sigourney. 

60. Let A. carry fancy bur- 
noose, Frances Courtenay Baylor. 

61. Ahula, Java king, Julia Kavanagh. 

62. Ferry U. Merman, Mary N. Murfree. 

63. A savage, unjust, Augusta J. Evans. 

64. An urban ballad, Anna L. Barbauld. 

65. Hear, he be reticence, Catherine E. Beecher. 


66. Major Hemsly, Mary J. Holmes. 

67. Shocked A. Martinique, Katherine S. Macquoid. 
68. Neat apron, Mr., Anna M. Porter. 

69. Method, saith M., Edith M. Thomas. 

zo. Ann R. was sure, Susan Warner. 

71. R., oil curd jar, Julia C. R. Dorr. 

72. Brother N. E. Alcott, Charlotte Bronté. 

73. Arrant Sappho, Sarah P. Parton. 

74. Rear amiable, Amelia E. Barr. 

75- Tammany Purl, Mary L. Putnam. 

76. An alien job, Ali, Joanna Baillie. 

77- I rule at chapel, Lucretia P. Hale. 

78. L. in green pickle, Ellen Pickering. 

79. Royal thomb, Mary L. Booth. 

80. In a warm fez, Hal, Eliza W. Farnham. 

81. Story R. all fact, women, Mary Wollstonecra‘t. 
82. Get married? Ah, wo! Maria Edgeworth. 

83. If advertising won N., Virginia F. Townsend. 
84. Seen a junta? Jane Austen. 

85. N., a rosy maiden, Mary A. Denison. 

86. Every cradle afghan is 

Frances Ridley Havergal. 

87. Harsh Jael A., Sarah J. Hale. 

88. Oh, C griddle tale if nice, Grace Denio Litchfield. 
89. U had macaroni milk, Dinah Maria Mulock. 
go. S. Gamp, jeer not at R. R., Margaret J. Preston. 

gt. Seize Allie L., Eliza Leslie. 

g2. We tend thine daily, Adeline D. T. Whitney. 
93- I lit Dante alone, Letitia E. Landon. 

94. A. N., calm seraph, Sarah P. McLean. 

95- In Majorca, Smith, Maria J. McIntosh. 

96. Sketch bail gazelle, Elizabeth C. Gaskell. 
97- A torrent whisper, Harriet W. Preston. 
98. I lull Cicely, Lucy C. Lillie. 

99- Cavalier Roge, Grace A. Oliver. 

too. Lile jests—Oh, grief ! Jessie Fothergill. 
Lines from the Letters of Pleased Puzzle-Workers. 

“*No. 6 was the hardest to get out, No. 26 the easiest, No. 97 

the oddest, and No. 43 the most amusing.” 


‘‘Have spent all my spare time for three weeks over the 
puzzle, and have found the work exceedingly interesting.” 

‘* Ninety-and-nine of the names in my list I know to be correct. 
No. 99 eludes me. The letters of ‘ Cavalier Roge’ will trans- 
pose into any number of respectable names, but unfortunately 
I cannot verify any one of them. I conclude that the 
writer is a very recent one, or a very obscure one, or that the 
anagram is a misprint. Assuming that the latter case is im- 
possible, I make a wild guess at it, and hope it won’t be long 
before ‘Cavalier Roge ’ haunts my waking thoughts nomore. I 
enjoy these anagrams hugely.” (Could nut have guessed better.) 


312.—Bible Questions. 

Answers—(1) Og,|king of Bashan (Deuteronomy iii: 11.) (2) 
‘* They which be of faith” (Galatians iii: 7-29.) (3) Mesha, 
king of Moab. (4) Amos ix: 13. (5) Zebulun (Judges v: 14.) 
(6) Numbers xxvii: 1-11. (7) Nathan to David (II Samuel vii: 
(3.) (8) Job(Job xlii: 6.) (9) Sarah, go years (Genesis xvii: 17), 
and 127 years (Genesis xxii: 1); Anna, 84 years (Luke ii: 37). 

Substantially correctly answered by M. E. Boyd, Putnam. 
ville, Ind., and H. M. Atwater, New Haven, Ct. 


314.—A Half-Square. 


Answer— BDBIiLATORY 
IMAGINE 
LABILE 
AGILE 
ribs 
ONE 
RE 


>. 
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Correctly answered by M. E. Boyd, Putnamville, Ind. 
; 
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‘Notable Nothings. 


Seven Scenes in the Life of a Woman. 

A wee mother is carefully putting her favorite doll to bed. 
With tender solicitude she carefully removes each dainty 
garment and fastens on the tiny nightgown. Then, with 
a fond kiss, she hugs her treasure to her and places it in 
its little cradle. After patting it gently, she tip-toes out of 
the room as the twilight peeps curiously in. 

A fair maiden stands before her looking-glass adding 
the last touches to her evening toilet. Her lover will soon 
be here! Her eyes are full of innocent lovelight! She 
looks eagerly at her reflection in the glass! How glad 
she is that she is pretty! She frowns a little at a crimp 
that will not stay just as it should. A ring comes at the 
door and she hastens away to meet her beloved. 

A young wife sits anxiously watching for her husband. 
At each approaching footstep her heart beats rapturously 
and then grows heavy with disappointment! She will not 
go indoors, it is so sweet out there! The creeping shad- 
ows cheer her trembling soul—so she waits and wishes, 
and the shadows lengthen into darkened night. 

A mother is rocking her babyto sleep. He looks at her 
gravely while they move to and fro, as if asking why the 
bright sunshine must leave and the ugly shadows hide her 
dear face from him. There is a wealth of wisdom in his 
great sweet eyes! He holds tightly to her dress, as if to 
keep her near him! 

When at last his eyes are closed, she disengages the 
loving hand, kisses him lightly—he must not be awakened 
—and arises to put him into his crib. Then she sinks 
back into her chair and begins to rock himagain. Itis so 
pleasant to rest in the twilight, and he is sosweet to nurse! 

A woman kneels by a fresh-made grave. The headboard 
stares coldly at her and seems to say over and over again 
the words inscribed upon it: ‘ He was her only child and 
she was a widow.” Withtear-laden eyes she bends down 
lower and lower, till her lips rest upon the earth. She longs 
so to kiss the quiet form it is hiding from her! And the 
twilight seems to hurry past and lose itself inthe darkness. 

A care-worn old woman sits watching the shadows come 
—they are friends to her—friends that she welcomes—for 
they always sing the same song to her, “One day nearer 
home.” And she smiles to them her thanks. She, too, 
repeats, ‘“‘ One day nearer home.” And so life—woman’s 
life—goes on in the twilight till rest comes to her weary 
body and joy to her aching heart—till her spirit reaches 
its home, where never a shadow can fall upon it.—N. O. 
Picayune. 


Mother was There. 

Six towheaded Mac Moffats stuck their heads over the 
rim of the pine table and looked anxiously but cheerfully 
at their Thanksgiving dinner of boiled codfish and pota- 
toes which Mr. Mac Moffat, with his hand in a sling, from 
the fall he got from a scaffold last August, was commenc- 
ing to ladle out to them. 

“Tt’s Cape Cod turkey!” exclaimed Master John Mac- 
Moffat, who was the wit of the family, and all la ed. 

“ Our turkey roosted too high this year,” said Mr. Mac- 
Moffat, and all laughed again, though a broken arm and 
idleness and doctor's bills had scared off the turkey. 

“ Turkey makes your feet sore,” said the family wit, and 
here was another laugh. 


“ I’d rather have well-cooked codfish than tough turkey, 
for my part, any day,” remarked Miss Mary Ellen Mac- 
Moffat, who was aspiring to be a young lady. 

“ An’ pie,” suggested the youngest towhead, at which 
they all laughed again, for there really was to be an apple 
pie, with a piece all round, at the end of the meal, though 
it was as yet held to be too good to be talked about. 

“Well, it’s a great blessing that we're all here and in 
good health,” remarked Miss Eliza MacMoffat, the spin- 
ster aunt, somewhat dismally and quite irrelevantly. 

A quiet hush fell on the clothless table. The tin ladle 
in MacMoffat’s hand rattled faintly on the platter’s edge. 

“Sister Eliza, would you mind running up the next 
flight to Duganse’s and asking him to lend me the loan of 
his almanac till I see a date?” said MacMoffat. 

Sister Eliza was as accommodating as she was stupid, 
and did not mind ita bit. The quiet around the table was 
unbroken. Anunseen form wasatthe board. Aunt Eliza’s 
careless words had turned the eye of the heart upon the 
face that had passed away in the last-spring. The tin 
ladle stopped its rattle on the platter. MacMoffat laid it 
down. He did not trust his eyes with the six little faces 
around. the table, but gave them to his heart to see the 
face that was there, yet invisible. “ Yes, dears,” he said, 
slowly and softly, “she’s here. Maybe we can’t see her, 
but she’s here. Mother’s here with us, children. We are 
all, all here.” 


The Novelist of To-day. 

It is a cruel thing to say, yet it may be said with truth, 
that the novelists of the present time are deficient in 
knowledge of their art and knowledge of the world. 
Granted that they know infinitely more than the critics 
who condemn them—and this is granted joyously—what 
is the value of this as an excuse for the shortcomings of 
the authors? A cat may not only look at a king, but may 
even wink at the paragon of royalty. Having looked at 
him, winking placidly the while, the humble animal may 
detect shocking flaws in the crown jewels and a totter in 
the throne, if by chance it has made a casual study of 
jewels and throne. Thus the crawling critic, though 
viewed with both loathing and pity by the great Fawcetts, 
and the divine Saltuses, may descry strange and weird 
defects in the most pretentious stories of the day. One 
of the common defects, which is easily seen because it is 
a glaring one, is the utter emptiness of the mind that tells 
the story. It gets its characters through a certain number 
of chapters by processes which should be patented rather 
than copyrighted, but at the end of it all arises the eternal 
question, “ Why was the telling of this story considered 
worth the while?” * * * * * * * * 
Success is too easy; writers of fiction to day do not have 
to toil painfully at their art until they have become masters 
of it. Witha rudimentary knowledge they start out into 
a world of printing presses and wood-pulp paper, and make 
a reputation long before they should be permitted to ap- 
pear in print. Having once stormed the frowning fortress 
of the Haschisch Magazine, or published a novel with 
some house or other, the author feels that he is famous, 
that he has climbed high enough and that his future career 
need only be filled with stories and novels of the same 
pattern as his first. If any person dislike this successful 
author’s work let that wretched one be anathema. The 
successful author will dine with a rare appetite and will 
listen serenely to his own praises from the mouths of his 
numerous admirers. Meanwhile there is no one to write 
fiction that will live— America. 
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Short Cuts and By-Paths. 

Horace Lunt has compiled—partly from sketches which 
have been printed in various publications—and D. Loth- 
rop Company of Boston publish, in a neat 12mo volume at 
$1.25, a book which every lover of nature will desire to 
possess. Taking his readers by “short cuts and by- 
paths ” into the very home of the myriad life of earth and 
air—into swamp and thicket, into field and forest, by 
pond and stream and sea, the author introduces curious 
forms of vegetable life, and the minute and common 
things that live and breathe all around—frogs and flies, 
and bugs and beetles, birds of every degree and kind, 
“hydras of the ocean,” and crustaceans of the shore, as 
well as the leaf and twig and tree, and grass and moss 
and flower among which they have their home. The book, 
which is well bound and illustrated, shows so strong a 
sympathy with nature, so close an acquaintance with all 
her visible forms, and is told withal so gracefully, so 
simply and so well, that young and old will find them- 
selves attracted by it to a desire for a nearer knowledge 
of the thousand and one things they have heretofore 
passed every day unheedingly by. 

The Broadway Series. 

In these days, when so many publishers are running 
“ Series,” good, bad and indifferent—mostly of the last 
named—the announcement of an addition to the list sel- 
dom awakens especial attention. But it must be admitted 
that the “ Broadway Series,” which John A. Taylor & Co. 
of New York are putting forth, give much better promise 
than is generally looked for. They purpose to publish 
only first-class copyright stories, “which may be read 
with satisfaction and preserved with pride,” and in sup- 
port of this claim they announce a list of writers which 
would insure popularity in any community where the Eng- 
lish language is spoken. The first two numbers are 
already issued, and others are to be published semi-month- 
ly, the retail price being fifty cents each, or ten dollars for 
annual subscriptions of twenty-fournumbers. ‘“ Sweet is 
Revenge,” by J. Fitzgerald Molloy, forms the first volume 
of 291 pages; while “ Out at Twinnett’s,” by John Hab- 
berton, author of “ Helen’s Babies,” is No. 2. Both are 
well printed, on strong, serviceable paper, and appear in 
modestly respectable paper covers. 


Little Folks East and West. 

This volume, from the charming pen of Harriette R. 
Shattuck, comprises a series of stories for children, marked 
especially by a treshness and originality. The “ Prairie 
Stories ” cover entirely new ground, depicting child-life in 
the West. ‘“ Mother Goose Stories ” are continuations in 
prose of some of the more popular rhymes in that classic. 
“ Fairy Stories ” deal with nature in a very picturesque 
way, and “ True Stories ” are sunny tales of the little in- 
cidents and occurrences of childhood. The whole is very 
fully illustrated, and makes interesting reading, either as 
supplementary work in schools or at home. The work is 
published at seventy-five cents by Lee & Shepard, Boston. 


The Woman's Club. 
* The Woman’s Club ” is “a practical guide and hand- 
book ” of all pertaining to its subject; and as so much 
progress is being made, and so much interest is being 


manifested in the matter the country over, this valuable 
brochure, from the pen of Olive Thorne Miller, will find 
a general welcome. There are chapters on The Club Idea; 
The Evolution of the Club; The Use of the Woman’s 
Club; Seed-sowing Clubs; The Club of Cult-ure; The 
Reforming Club; The Uplifting Club; The Club for 
Study; The Club Proper; Howto Starta Club; Suggest- 
ions on the Management; A Practical Constitution, and 
the like. United States Book Company, New York. 


Memory’s Casket. 

We have here a volume of poems from the pen of Mrs. 
Lucy H. Washington, published by Charles Weils Moul- 
ton of Buffalo, N. Y., in a plainly bound volume, price 
$1.50. Of the poems, some are new, while others have be- 
fore appeared in a volume published some years since, 
under the title of ““ Echoes of Song.” The present book 
is put forth with a modesty which disarms criticism, and 
the faults of expression which the critical sense cannot 
overlook will be forgotten in the earnestness, sincerity of 
purpose and true-heartedness which animate every pro- 
duction. The temperance sentiment in the volume is 
strong, reflecting the convictions of the author, whoisa 
devoted laborer in that branch of social reform. 


Main-Traveled Roads. 

“ Main-Traveled Roads,” which consists of six Missis- 
sippi valley stories, forms the second number of the 
Arena Library, issued by the Arena Publishing Company 
of Boston. Hamlin Garland is the author, and the nar- 
ratives are quite interestingly told. The series is one of 
the fifty-cent, paper covered sort; and the issue before us 
covers 260 well-printed pages. 


Music Received. 

From the S. Brainard’s Sons Company, Chicago: When 
Love was Born. A song sketch, composed by George 
Schleifforth ; forty cents. World’s Exposition March, by 
George Maywood. For piano, orchestra or brass band; 
fifty cents; for four hands, seventy-five cents. 


Original in GooD HOUSEKEEPING. 


A THANKSGIVING SONG. 
Rifted and dark is November’s gray sky, 
Leaden her seas ; 
Cradled and covered, the wheat and the rye, 
Leafiess the trees. 
Boughs that were drooping with scarlet and gold, 
Rifled and lorn, 
Vines that swung amethyst clusters untold, 
Prone with the thorn. 
‘“* But, oh my heart, though the blythe sunny weather, 
Blossoms, birds, bees, all have vanished together, 
Still we’ve a song, though the skies droop with gray— 
For brave New England’s glad Thanksgiving Day.” 
Open the home doors stand, throughout the land, 
To child and kin ; 
While love’s dear sacred fires, fed by Faith’s hand, 
Gleam from within. 
Drifts of chrysanthemums garland the board, 
Rife with good cheer, 
Which orchard, field and vine richly have poured, 
Crowning the year, 
‘So; oh my heart, as through bright, sunny weather 
Blithely we fared under soft skies together, 
Stil! with glad hearts, though the heaven’s droop with gray, 
Keep we New England's grand Thanksgiving Day!” 
—Helen Chase. 
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THANKSGIVING SPECIALTIES. 


Boiled Turkey. ° 
Take a nice plump hen turkey which has been hung for 
a few days—a week, if the weatner will permit—pluck, 
singe and draw;; fill with forcemeat, veal, oysters, or chest- 
nuts. Truss for boiling, remembering to draw the legs 
well up into the body, and bind it securely with tape. 
Dredge flour all over, and put it into a large saucepan, 
with just sufficient warm water to cover it. Add a tea- 
spoonful of salt, two small carrots, one onion, stuck with 
three or four cloves, a dozen peppercorns, a bunch of 
parsley, and a few outer sticks of celery. Bring the 
whole slowly to boiling point, skim the liquor very care- 
fully, and let it simmer gently till the turkey is tender. 
A bird weighing ten pounds will require to simmer for 
two hours, counting from the time the water reaches boil- 
ing point. When sufficiently cooked, take up the turkey, 
drain it for a minute, and serve it on a very hot dish. 
Pour a little good melted butter, or white sauce over it, 
and send parsley butter, celery sauce, oyster sauce, chest- 
nut sauce, Dutch sauce, or even good melted butter, fla- 
vored with horseradish, to table withit. All these sauces 
are suitable accompaniments, but the one chosen must 
always be in keeping with the forcemeat with which the 
turkey is stuffed. Garnish the dish upon which the bird 
is served with little rolls of boiled bacon, or ham; thin 
slices of tongue, or small forcemeat balls; or, if pre- 
ferred, with sprigs of fresh parsley aud sliced lemon. 


Rolled Turkey. 

Take a plump young turkey, cut it down the middle into 
two parts, and remove the bones without injuring the 
outer skin. Lay the pieces flat on the table or the chop- 
ping board, skin downward, and spread over each a layer 
of good forcemeat—of any kind which may be desired— 
about an inch thick. Roll each piece up separately like a 
sausage, cover with thin slices of bacon, and tie these on 
securely with twine, or very narrow tape. Place the rolls 
in a stewpan, cover with good stock, and add the follow- 
ing ingredients: A bunch of parsley, a sprig of thyme 
one good-sized carrot, one large onion cut in quarters, 
two or three cloves, a blade of mace, and a little pepper 
and salt. Put on the lid of the pan_and allow the whole 
to simmer gently until done enough, skimming the liquor 
occasionally. Rolled turkey may be eaten either hot or 
cold. If the former, take up the rolls when sufficiently 
cooked, put them on a very hot dish, and remove the 
twine with which they have been tied. Strain, and thicken 
the liquor for sauce; pour part of it over the rolls, and 
send the rest to table ina tureen or sauce-boat. If the 
turkey is to be eaten cold, let the rolls lie in the liquor 
half an hour after they are cooked, before removing them 
from the pan. The rolls, i: either case, will need to sim- 
mer about an hour anda half. When quite cold, brush 
the meat over with glaze. This glaze is very useful in- 
deed for improving the appearance of many cold dishes. 
It is made from clear stock, boiled down until it forms a 
sort of meat varnish, or strong savory jelly. If not con- 
venient to make it at home, it can easily be purchased. 
When the turkey rolls are to be served cold, place them 
on a dish covered with a napkin, and ornament in the 
usual way, with sprigs of fresh parsley, cut lemon, and 


beetroot boiled till tender and cut in pretty devices— 
stars, diamonds, hearts, etc. If these various colors are 
blended with good taste, this forms a most attractive 
dish, beside being one easy and pleasant to carve. 


Braised Turkey. 

We will suppose that the turkey has to be cooked in an 
ordinary saucepan. Pluck and singe the bird, cut off the 
neck and the legs, and empty it, reserving the liver, heart 
and gizzard. Cover the bird all over with slices of bacon, 
cut very thin; then bindit securely withtwine. The shape 
of the turkey must be preserved as correctly as possible. 
Put a few slices of fat bacon at the bottom of the sauce- 
pan; lay the bird upon these, with the giblets and trim- 
mings; a calf’s foot, split in two; two or three onions, 
stuck with cloves; two carrots, a bunch of parsley, anda 
sprig of thyme, with salt and pepper to taste. Put some 
more slices of bacon on the top of the turkey, and nearly 
cover it with good stock. Put the lid on the pan, and 
gently simmer the contents from four to six hours, ac- 
cording to the size of the bird. If this dish is to be eaten 
hot, place the turkey on a dish, surround it with the best 
of the vegetables, and pour over it part of the liquor in 
which it has been stewed, freed from fat. and thickened 
with a little browning. If it has to be served cold, dress 
it exactly the same as directed for “rolled turkey.”— 
Aunt Chloe, in Country Gentleman. 


Chicken Pie. 

Chicken pie made by this recipe is excellent cold: Save 
the neck, the tips of the wings, the gizzard and the liver of 
the chicken, and the feet. Pour boiling water over the 
feet, leave them a moment, then pull off the outer skin 
and nails. After these are removed, put the feet with the 
other parts. They are quite important, as they contain 
the gelatine which forms the gravy around the chicken 
when the pie is cold into a delicious jelly. Stew the 
skinned feet, wing-tips, neck and giblets, which have been 
well cleaned, in just enough water to cover them; adda 
slice of onion, one of carrot, and let the water simmer 
gradually till it is reduced one-half; add a few drops of 
lemon juice or a teaspoonful of taragon vinegar, and some 
jellied stock, if necessarv. Pour this gravy around and 
over the chicken in the pie and cover it with a paste, and 
bake it until the crust is a fine brown. It is better to 
strain the gravy before pouring it over the chicken. 
Some people add little egg-balls or slices of the yolks of 
hard boiled eggs and rings made of the whites. 


Thanksgiving Fruit Pudding. 

A Thanksgiving fruit pudding is an excellent dessert. 
Beat to a cream three-quarters of a cup of butter; add to 
it a cup of molasses, the strained yolks of four eggs, and 
two cups of scalded milk, in which two teaspoonfuls of 
soda should be dissolved. Add now four cups of pastry 
flour (it requires more if bread flour is used, and the pud- 
ding will not be as moist in that case). It should be 
about the consistency of pound cake. Add now an even 
teaspoonful of cinnamon, one of nutmeg and half a tea- 
spoonful of cloves, a quarter of a pound of citron cut in 
shreds, two pounds of raisins and, last of all, the whites 
of four eggs; beat it well. Pour the pudding into a 
greased pudding mould. It cooks better and looks better 
when served if put in a fluted pyramid mould. Putitina 
pot of boiling water or in a steamer over boiling water, 
and let it cook steadily for six hours. Serve it with any 
nice wine sauce.—New York Tribune. 
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Editor's Portfolio. 


SPRINGFIELD, MAss., NOVEMBER, 1891. 


Extracts from Good Housekeeping. 


Each issue ot GooD HOUSEKEEPING is copyrighted, but our 
exchanges are invited to extract from our columns—due credit being 
given--as they may desire, save the contributions of Miss MARIA 
PaRLOA, all rights in these being especially reserved to the writer. 


Original Papers. 


The special papers which appear in Goop HOUSEKEEPING will 
be written expressly for its pages by our selected contributors and— 
with few exceptions—the entire Table of Contents will be served up 
from our own larder. Whenever we borrow from a neighbor a bit 
of this or a bite of that, we shall say where such bit or bite came 
from and to whom belonging. 


Exchanges. 


The applications for exchange with Goop HOUSEKEEPING are so 
numerous that we are obliged to decline many received, that we should 
be glad to consider favorably, could we do so in justice to our business 
interests. Many of these applications come from journals of acknow]l- 
edged merit and high position in their respective fields of effort and 
usefulness, but which are of no service to us in the conduct of Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING. We must, therefore, draw the line where some ben- 
efit may accrue to us from the exchange, and can only respond favor 
ably to those applications on condition of the customary monthly 
notices. To prevent confusion in our Exchange Department, the ad- 
dress of the journal to which Goop HOvSEKEEPING is sent must 
accompany any private address that may be asked for. 


NOVEMBER. 

The last of the autumn months is with us, again. Oh, 
how swiftly roll the chariot wheels of Time from day to 
day, from week to week and from month to month! We 
have, seemingly, but just started out on the journey of the 
year, when we are confronted with the fact that Autumn 
has not only come in its turn, but is already going. 
Thus swiftly does each successive season pass. The 
midwinter days melt into those of springtime, like new- 
fallen snow under an April sun, summer following next, 
in turn, and its later hours and those of early autumn 
run together in so warm and close an embrace, as to make 
it difficult to find where one leaves off and the other be- 
gins; then the days are at hand, when 

* Autumn 
Into earth’s lap dost throw 
Brown apples gay, in a game of play, 
As the equinoctials blow.” 
And now, while October’s gold is dim, November comes, 
when : 

‘*The dusky waters shudder as they shine, 

The russet leaves obstruct the straggling way 

Of oozy brooks, where no deep banks define, 

And the gaunt woods in ragged, scant array, 

Wrap their old limbs with sombre ivy twine.” 
Notwithstanding all this and the fact that there is an un- 
pleasant sense of chilliness in the air, a cheerful warmth 
comes to the heart of man while listening to the echoes 
from the harvest home refrains that are being borne out 
upon the autumn air, in recital of fruitful harvests that 


gives the God of Plenty a glorious reign in all our land. 


The brightest star in November’s diadem of autumnal 
brilliancy and beauty, is one of its closing days—a day of 
thanksgiving, when the sweetness of connubial and filial 
love is wafted into our homes; when fraternal affection 
and mutual friendships are revivified around the hearth- 
stone of many thousand happy households. This festival 
of New England birth and parentage, this Puritan anni- 
versary had for its corner stone no less a “firm founda- 
tion,” than that of Plymouth Rock, but New England has 
sent out her sons and daughters so generally and con- 
tinuously, to all corners of the earth, that the festival has 
become one of national fame and following. And in other 
lands, as well, wherever New England is represented, 
Thanksgiving tables are spread. Home comings are 
known, and the voice of peace goes up in this day of days, 
in late November. We may well quote here the words of 
one whose seat at the earthly Thanksgiving table is now 
vacant. Dr. J. G. Holland thus wrote: 

“Wherever the heart of a child of New England beats 
to-day, it warms in the fire of tender memories, and throbs 
to the touch of happy or sad associations. From western 
forests, from southern everglades and from the far wilds 

‘Where rolls the Oregon, 
And hears no sound save its own dashings’; 


from the golden gulches and treasure-laden river beds of 
California, from every country under the whole heaven, 
and from every sea that mirrors the fluttering stars and 
stripes, the thoughts—the yearning thoughts—of thou- 
sands, nay, millions, come teeming home. The fires that 
glow upon our hearths to-day shine out through all the 
world. The kiss that rings in the hall, as the dear friends 
come in—the father, the mother, the sister, the brother— 
and lay aside their furs and the dusty gear of travel, flies 
on the wings of the wind, and melts like a snowflake, 
thousands of weary miles away. Present in spirit at our 
smoking boards to-day, are all the rovers. The biithe 
Thanksgiving bells are heard by listening travelers all 
over life’s weary desert.” 

Let us, then, give a right hearty welcome to November, 
even though it come with a frosty air and chilling breath, 
and, mayhap, snowy days and wintry nights. It stands at 
the end of the season when reapers come from the fields 
with light hearts and smiling faces, “bringing their 
sheaves with them”; when granaries are bursting with 
their gathered stores; when long winter evenings give op- 
portunities for social enjoyment and needed relaxation, in 
which to gather new strength for planting and perfecting 
the work of another coming season of seed sowing, of a 
summer’s development and of an autumn’s harvesting. 


It is the connecting link between the fading days of 
autumn and the crisp elements of winter, and as it passes 
on in a halo of glory, gives us in its latest stages of exist- 
ence the day of days—Thanksgiving Day. 

Welcome, then, November. 
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GOOD HOUSEKEEPING FOR 1892. 


With the well-defined purpose of making Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING more practical and popular, more helpful and 
entertaining in the Homes of the World, than ever before, 
the editor and publishers are perfecting arrangements for 
a richer, more extensive and more attractive Table of 
Contents than heretofore given. This, too, notwithstanc- 
ing the fact that the universal commendation which 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING has always received from the 
Press and the Public warrants the saying, that these ob- 
jects have been eminently achieved and maintained during 
all its thirteen volumes of publication. This fact has 
abundant verification in the multitudinous letters received 
from our subscribers, one of which, similar in substance 
to many others, we may be pardoned for quoting here: 

Jackson, Ky., September 17, 1891. 
Cxiark W. Bryan & Co., Springfield. Mass. 

Gentlemen :—Enciosed, please find $2.40, for which send me 

Goop HoUSEKEEPING one year. On examination of the speci- 


men copy sent, I find it superior to anything that I have seen 
in the department of household economy. 


Prominent among the good things that will be spread 
upon our Table for the consideration of guests for the year 
1892, commencing with the January number, there will bea 
series of papers by Maria Parloa, entitled “ MANY MEALS 
FOR MANY MILLIONS, AND A FEW FOR MILLIONAIRES.” 
Those who are familiar with Miss Parloa’s writings, know 
full well of their very practical nature and their inesti- 
mable value to housewives and housekeepers of whatever 
condition in life. None are so rich, and none so poor, but 
that they may find helpful suggestions in these papers, in 
the making of their homes what every good housekeeper 
desires they should be. 

Another series, written from the standpoint of a refined 
home, on a subject heretofore but little considered in 
print, under the title of “THE EXPERT WAITRESS,” will 
also appear in several of the monthly issues for 1892. 
These papers are from the pen of Annie Frances Spauld- 
ing, and will have to do with the Dining-room and its be- 
longings, particularly with the arrangement of the Table 
and Table Service, giving detailed instructions for mis- 
tress and maid and furnishing practical and helptul les- 
sons, that if well learned will be valuable aids to the pro- 
gressive housekeeper in attaining the end of all good 
housekeeping. 

Another side dish will be “THE MENDING BASKET,” 
which will be presided over by Mrs. Ada Marie Peck, 
whose versatility in all housewifely accomplishments is a 
guarantee that this subject will be treated in a manner 
both practical and helpful in the extreme, to housekeepers 
to whom this important part of good housekeeping has 
long been a household bugbear. 

Negotiations are also in progress for securing papers 
on other special subjects of housewifely interest and 
value, from well-known and competent writers, the de- 
tails of which will be arnounced later. These will em- 


brace short stories, character sketches, entertainment 
papers, fashions, needlework, home decoration, etc., 
etc., these being prepared from the standpoint of prac. 
tical life, and be entertainingly presented. The happy 
results of these features of GooD HOUSEKEEPING are 
well outlined in the following note from the editor of 
a long established and ably conducted New England 
weekly journal—the bible of its political party and a 
teacher and guide in the local life, in which it has pleasant 
habitation, a good name and worthy fame: 

You make Goop HOUSEKEEPING so good and so essential 
in our home that [ know that if the mistress was asked which 
she could best get along without, her man or her magazine, I 
am afraid the magazine would get the compliment of being 
really the most useful to her of the two. Mrs. H. has this 
great woman’s friend and helper since you began its publica- 
tion, and is hoping to get rich enough by and by to send them 
all to you for binding. Once in a while the offize copy does 
not get to her, and then there is lamentation. I am now living 
in the freeze of her frowning because I have been promising, 
and have not done it till now, to write and tell you that the 
April, May and July numbers are missing, and if you will send 
them, you will make her heart and her files full. I try to earn 
the magazine, editorially speaking, and Mrs. H. is always pro- 
claiming its praises. 

The contributor’s register of GooD HOUSEKEEPING 
contains the names of over fifteen hundred writers who 
have favored us with contributions. Many of the bright- 
est and best papers which we have given have been un- 
solicited contributions; but space will not admit of a re- 
cital of all these here. Regular papers, in series, as above 
announced, have been arranged for from Maria Parloa, 
Anne Frances Spaulding, and Ada Marie Peck, and other 
papers will be given from time to time as may be found de- 
sirable—when the spirit moves the pen of other “ready 
writers,” and the space of the publishers will admit. Such 
may be expected from a list including Elizabeth Deering 
Hanscom, Hester M. Poole, H. Annette Poole, Amanda B. 
Harris, Helen Chase, Emma W. Babcock, Madame Goz- 
zaldi, Frances B. James, Annie Wade Westbrook, Ade- 
laide Cilly Waldron, Eunice C. Corbett, Anna Barrows, 
Ellen Battelle Dietrick, Mrs. J. T. Greenleaf, Pauline 
Adelaide Hardy, Olive E. Dana, Mattie W. Baker, Julia 
H. May, Isabella Laning Candee, “ Helena Rowe,” “ Sara 
Sedgwick,” “Annie Curd,” “ Clarissa Potter,” “ Helen 
Percy,” “ Rachel Macy,” “ Anna Sawyer,” “John S. Bar- 
rows,” “A Country Parson,” “ Newton Norton,” and 
others whose best is at all times at the command of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING. From these sources will be prepared, 
each month, a bill of fare that cannot fail to be entertain- 
ing and serviceable to every one who enjoys the comforts 
of a home, with a desire to increase the number and en- 
hance the value of those comforts as the months and 
years roll by. 

The aim of the publishers is to make Goop HOUSE- 
KEEPING indispensable to housekeepers by reason of the 
excellence of the magazine itself and its consequent adapt- 
ability to their needs, rather than by tempting offers of 
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outside premiums or gifts for subscriptions, the cost of 
which must necessarily be taken from what would other- 
wise be used to improve the quality and usefulness of the 
Magazine. 

The subscription price is $2.40 a year; $1.20 for six 
months, or $1.00 for five months. 

All new subscriptions received before December 1 will 
be entitled to Goon HOUSEKEEPING from October 1, 
1891, up to January, 1893—fifteen months for the price of 
a year’s subscription. 

A five months’ subscription sent now will include the 
Thanksgiving and Christmas numbers, which will be of 
special interest. Remittance may be made by check, post 
office money order, or express money order. An express 
money order is the safest way to send money. Sample 
copy sent free to any address on application. 


GOOD THINGS IN GOOD HOUSEKEEPING. 

This is again the Thanksgiving number of Goop 
HousEKEEPING, and the bill of fare is drawn with special 
reference to that now national anniversary. Naturally 
and appropriately, the frontispiece illustrates in picture 
and verse that vegetable which, more than any other, per- 
haps, is linked in the public mind with the Puritan fes- 
tival—the pumpkin. 

Then comes the “ New England Thanksgiving Dinner,” 
which has been prepared, and well prepared, by Mrs. O. 
C. Daniell. There is the full bill of fare, with explicit di- 
rections for the preparation of everything, from the raw 
oysters and their Graham-bread-and-butter-sandwich ac- 
companiment, to the pie of various sorts with which the 
feast is supposed to end. 

N. A. M. Roe tells the story of “Jack, the Boy Who 
Fed the Turkey,” and a very interesting story it is—being 
alsoinstructive. Jack lived with his aunts, two old ladies, 
who didn’t know how to get along with such a lively boy; 
but they learned how, and the manner of their learning is 
shown in the narrative. 

“Home Furnishings for Winter” are considered and 
discussed by Anna M. Bradford—a pertinent topic, as the 
sharp chill of these autumn days reminds us. 

It is fortunate that there are more ways than one to 
cook a turkey; for however excellent the bird and the 
method of its preparation, monotony is never endurable. 
Eunice C. Corbett has an article, which housewives will 
welcome, giving eight methods for preparing this king of 
edible fowls. Here certainly is variety enough for a 
single mouth. 

As the tempting celery is placed beside the plates or 
“crunches ” between the teeth, it will be none the less ap- 
petizing after one reads how it is grown by the people of 
Kalamazoo, as described by Annie Curd. It is a very 
interesting paper, on an interesting subject. 

How interestingly Helen Clarkson traces out the rela- 
tionship of “‘ Peaches and Poetry,” with a showing also of 


the prose which inheres with the subject of growth and 
preparation of the luscious fruit, for the service and de- 
lectation of the household. 

“Ten Tongues” does not, as might be supposed, refer 
to so many different languages in which to order one’s 
dinner, made almost a necessity by the often * fearful and 
wonderful ” foreign jargon which graces (!) bills of fare. 
The title will be found to indicate half a score of ways of 
cooking tongues as an article of food, and Kate M. Cleary 
gives the full and explicit directions regarding the subject. 

“ Thanksgiving Dinners,” past, present and future, are 
treated in prose and verse by Lucy D. Thomson. 

In the “Company Giving and Receiving” series, Sara 
Sedgwick gives full attention to the subject of “ Lunch- 
eon,” and the value of her well-informed remarks, and of 
the various recipes presented will not be doubted by any 
who give them careful consideration. 

Olive E. Dana writes of “Some Ways with Apples,” 
and presents a half-dozen kitchen recipes for sauce, pre- 
serves, pudding, cake, cream and the like. 

What to grow in our window gardens forms the theme 
of an instructive paper from the pen of Mrs. Lora S. 
La Mance. 

“The Family Medicine Chest” gives attention to the 
subject of “ Colds,” which is a very timely topic for No- 
vember. 

In the “Helps for Busy Mothers,” Betsey Beeswax 
offers directions for the preparation of “Some Simple 
Sacques.” 

There is the usual page of literary jottings, by M. D. 
Sterling. 

“Rice” is written about by D. M. Morrell, who gives 
not only facts about its place of nativity, cultivation and 
value, but as well a series of recipes for its preparation as 
an article of diet. -® 

Ruth Argyle takes a new topic for this month—‘* Some- 
thing about Personal Appearance.” It is really a pleasant 
little treatise on growing old gracefully, so that “ life’s de- 
clining day” shall “set in soft and tender radiance.” It 
is a decidedly interesting matter to a good many of us. 

The Redfern fashions, especially when presented by so 
pleasing a writer as Helena Rowe, always attract atten- 
tion. The novelties illustrated in the present number are 
particularly adapted to their several uses, as will be seen. 

“This Charitable Business” is the title which Lizzie 
Margaret Knapp has chosen in writing the story of “ The 
Kenworthy Fair.” True charity will never be injured by 
a careful consideration of the thoughts which she presents. 

Mattie W. Baker presents an “Improved Order of 
Doing Things.” 

Besides, there is a great variety of original verse, cover- 
ing the field from sentiment to pumpkin pies, all the enter- 
taining departments of Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and various 
minor matters, combining to make a good and acceptable 
presentation. You have it, with our kind regards. 
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The evening shadows gather thick and fast, 
Hastens the hour of “ early candle light,” 
The long-drawn days have quickly passed, 
And in their stead comes long drawn winter night, 
“So runs the world away,’’ making up the sum 
Of life, counting many pleasant Evenings at Home. 
Once more. 
“ We are all here; 
Father, mother, sister, brother, 
We are all here ;” 


with happy hearts and smiling faces, with the light of 
family affection bright in every eye. The lamps are 
lighted early, and the family circle is quickly formed, as 
the interesting feature of the evening’s exercises, it has 
been decided, shall be the reading of some of the letters 
from the little folks, during their vacation days, to the 
“old folks at home.” 

With a face aglow with p'easure, the mother takes a 
carefully-kept package from the receptacle, where it has 
been laid away and treasured, for future reference, 
selects and reads one from her first born, a brown-eyed lad 
not yet numbering a halfa score years of life, and whose 
vacation days were spent “ down by the sea ”: 

“Dear MOTHER :—I have received all the letters you have 
sent me. I hope you are having a good time at home. Tell 
G , we have found three little crabs and one big crab. 
We have been in bathing this afternoon; it was great fun to 
go through the waves. J was afraid to goin, very far in, 
and M had to duck him with four or five pails of water. 
I ducked and A and F with pails of water. I have 
spent seven cents for candy. My face was all burnt up and 
my feet were burnt too. I have gota big blister on my lip. I 
am beginning to peel. I hope you will write to me soon. I 
will write you Sunday, and close now. Good-bye.” 


The next to be read was a letter from a blue-eyed Miss 
next in order of age to the writer of the former one: 


“DreaR MAMMA :—We arrived here all right. And just as 
we got to Worcester, Mr. M. wanted to know where his over- 
coat was, and we said we left it in the carriage, and after we 
got to Boston, he telegraphed back after it. And when we got 
to Bangor, there was a party got off and picked up one of our 
bags with our night clothes. And R and I had to sleep 
in our clothes, and didn’t seem very comfortable. When we 
got to S., Mr. M. found out that our trunks were left at some 
station, and said we would not get them back until Monday 
night. And tell C the horse we were going to ride bare 
back is dead. On the steamer I went to sleep quite awhile, 
and wasn’t sea-sick at all. And Mrs. M. sends her love to you 
all. Weare going to ride this afternoon. And here are some 
pansies I picked, that grew here in the garden. AndI am 
having a nice time here, and I should like all of you here with 
us. This morning R and I went out forawalk. Your 
loving little girl.’ 


The next in order was another from the lad first 
mentioned : 

“DEAR PapA:—I got your letter yesterday, and I liked it 
very much. This morning we got up at four o’clock, and went 
bluefishing. I did not catch any, but S caught five. 
We saw a great big army of spider crabs. I went crabbing 
yesterday and got six crabs. Please send me my fishing rod, 
for we go fishing a lot. Can I go sailing with 5 ‘3 
haven’t got burntmuch. Tell J——— that I haven’t peeled at 
all yet. We went to the beach and got a few shells. It was 
pretty rough out in the bay this morning. I have only spent 


fifteen cents here. I hope you are all wel] at home. I have 
not written much, but I can not think of anything more to 
say, so good-bye. Please write soon. 

** Pp. S.—I tumbled overboard yesterday and got a soaking. 
Give my love to the children.”’ 


Then came one froma little Miss whose brown eyes 
look out from under a wealth of auburn curls: 


“DEAR MAMMA:—Mrs. M arrived here all right, and 
their trunks came all right, but we have not our trunks yet, 
P and I have been bathing. J spent the day with 
us Saturday. The water is warm here. There are nine little 
chickens all out, but their mother went in the pig pen with her 
little chickens, and one of them was sick, and got about eaten 
up, and then we saw a mother hen sitting on some, eggs, but 
after a while three little chicks came out. Mrs. M sends 
her love to all of you. After we left Mr. M to get some 
birds, I drove about all the way down to the beach and about 
allthe way back again. I have had a boil on my arm, anda 
sun burnon my lip. Mrs. M has just come in from a call, 
and sends her love, and totell you that Iamavery good 
little girl.” 

Then another from the Miss first mentioned : 

“DEAR C :—I received your letter before eight days, 
and we didn’t have to sleep in our clothes more than one 
night. I have been in bathing every other day since our 
trunks came. The water is warm. It has rained two days. I 
play with J and N. I hope mamma is better now. 
Yesterday P and I had a Christmas tree, and we trimmed 
it beautiful with lovely things. We all send our love to you 
all. Good-bye. From your loving sister.” 

Another from the same source : 

“DEAR PapA:—We are going to start Friday, the 18th, 
and get there Saturdayevening sometime. If we do not, will 
let you know. Tell C and F I am having a nice 
time here, and think they would like to be here, and I am 
sorry they are not here. Tell mamma I hope she will be well 
when I come home. Tell Grandma A that I didn’t write 
to her because I had so many letters to answer. Next week 
is Mr. M ’s birthday. This Tuesday we are going up to 
see Mrs. M again. This morning P. and I went up 
in the hay and I founda hen’s nest. Mrs. G found one 
with some eggs, and I found one with two little kittens. 
Good-bye. From your loving little girl.” 

The congratulations and criticisms that followed the 
reading of each letter, left room for but one more before 
the bed-time hour for the youngest of the flock was at 
hand. This last was from a fair-haired lad, from whom 
one could scarce expect one of his age to be so politic in 
the ways of obtaining money for childhood usage : 

‘“*DEAR MAMMA:—Will you please tell papa that I would 
like him to send me $1, which is to help S——— and myself 
to get a sailboat. If he cannot, please send me an answer as 
quick as you can. If papa can’t send me the dollar, we are 
going to have acircus. I like it down here very much. I had 
a nice time going across the Sound. I cannot think of any- 
thing more, so good-bye, and write soon.” 

The reading of this was scarcely completed when the 
old clock, that ticked in the corner, announced an hour 
when little folks should be in bed. Other letters were 
therefore laid aside for reading and consideration at 
another Evenings at Home gathering. Good-nights were 
said, echoes from scampering little feet came down the 
stairway, a few minutes of frolic in undress uniform, and 
then “ Now I lay me,” etc., in lisping and prayerful accents, 
was followed by a great sweet silence of rest, and re- 
pose in a home where the joys of childhood are tenderly 
and pleasantly intermingled with many dearly cherished 
oys and hopes parental. 
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PRESS EX-PRESSIONS. 


Goop HouskEKEEPING has just closed the first volume of the 


monthly form which it assumed half a year since. The change 
from fortnightly issue to monthly and the assumption of the 
true magazine shape have, we understand, been amply justi- 
2ocents a month; 6ocents tor three months; $1 for fivemonths; —_ fied by the approval of subscribers and increased circulation. 
$1.20 for six months; $2 for ten months; $2.40 a year. Home magazines aiming to cover the field of Goop Hovusr- 
= KEEPING are numerous enough, but many of them are evi- 

dently run merely for the money that may be wheedled from 
the pockets of advertisers and without the heart and personal 
affection which Mr. Bryan puts into the make-up of his pet 
magazine. It is a rare combination of talent which goes into 
ae the direction of Goop HouseKEEPING—that of the practical 
printer with a refined typographical taste, of the editor of long 

and varied experience, and of the facile writer whose pen turns 


? | 
Publishers’ Desk. 
upon occasion with equal felicity to either verse or prose. It 


_ is needless for us to specify in detail the characteristics of Goop 


A FAMILY MAGAZINE. 


Published on the first of each month. Subscription rates 


Registered at Springfield Post Offize as second-class mail matter. 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS., NOVEMBER, 1891. 


SERIAL PUBLICATIONS. 
Dates of Issue and Terms of Publication after 
January, 1891. 

Good Housek-eping, the first of «ach month. 

Progressive Springfield, the tenth of each month. 

The Paper Wor'ld, the fifteenth of each month. 

The Library Bulletin, the twenty-fifth of each month. 

Good Housekeeping s published ‘‘In the interests of the Higher 
Life uot the Household in the Homes of the World,” and is widely 

quoted by both press and public as ‘* The best household magazine 
published,’’ Sub cription price, $2.40 a year, or 20 cents a month for 
any desired length of time. Subscriptions can commence at any time. 

Progressive Springfield 1s published monthly “*‘ Under the Au- 
spices of the Springfield Board of Trade,” and is devoted to the 
maintenance and development of the present and future well being 
of the city of Springfield. Subscription price, $2 a year. 

The Paper World is a “Special Journal of Information, Discus- 
sion cnd Recital as to Paper,” making a comprehensive study of 
interests pertaining to paper-making, paper-selling and paper-consum- 
ing—a special and important feature of its conduct being its corrected 
monthly Directory of Water Marks and Trade Marks of Paper. Sub- 
scription price, $2 a year. 

The Library Bulletin is conducted in the interests of the Spring- 
field City Library, giving in each issue a complete list of the books 
which are added to the Library monthly. Subscription price, 50 cents 
a year; furnished gratis to all patrons of the City Library. 


Advertising rates may be had by applying to the publishers or to 
any responsible Advertising Agency. 


For Sale by all Newsdealers.— Ketail Newsdealers can send 
their orders for Goop HOUSEKEEPING to the News Companies from 
which they procure their regular supplies and have them filled. It 
will be furnished regularly by the following companies: American 
News Co., International News Co., National News Co., New York 
News Co., New York; American News Co., Denver, Kansas City, 
Omaha and St. Paul; Brooklyn News Co., and Williamsburg News 
Co., Brooklyn; Baltimore News Co., Baltimore; Central News Co., 
Philadelphia; Cincinnati News Co., Cincinnati; Cleveland News Co., 
Cleveland; New England News Co., Boston; Western News Co., 
Chicago; Pittsburgh News Co., Pittsturgh; Washington News Co., 
Washington, D. C.; Newark News Co., Newark; St. Louis News Co., 
St. Louis; New Orleans News Co., New Orleans; San Francisco 
News Co., San Francisco; Rhode Island News Co., Providence; Al- 
bany News Co., Albany; Northern News Co., Troy; Detroit News 
Co., Detroit; Montreal News Co., Montreal; Toronto News Co., 
Toronto and Clifton, Canada. 


We Will Club Goop HovuskKeEgPpinG with any publication or 
publications. send a postal, and name just as many publications as 
you want with Goop HOUSEKEEPING, and ten to one if you take 
many others you will get the whole lot so cheap that Goop HoOusE- 
KEEPING may be had for virtua'ly nothing. 


The number opposite a subscriber’s name on the addressed label at- 
tached to each issue, shows to what number the subscription has 


been paid. 


HOUSEKEEPING. It is not merely a monthly cookbook of 
time-honored recipes. Whilst the cook’s domain receives 
ample treatment, every department of the household, whether 
practical or decorative, gets a fair share of attention, and by 
way of spicing there is now and then scattered through its 
pages a bit of verse, a bright story, or gossip concerning liter- 
ary matters. In this latter connection may be mentioned a 
sketch of W. D. Howells in the June number, written by Mr. 


Bryan, and to which the novelist is wont to refer biography 
hunters as the best outline of his career that has ever been 
written.—Springfeld Republican. 


Among our exchanges we find no magazine or paper of its class 
stands any higher in our estimation than Goop HouSsEKEEPINOG. 
We always find it chock-full of good things for the house and home. 
No housekeeper should be without it.— Zhe Seattle World. 


Goop HovuSEKE8PING is now larger and better than ever. It 
always has been fullof good things in the housekeeping line.— Zhe 
Bakers’ Helfer. 


DIREOTORY OF WOMAN'S EXCHANGES. 


Any Woman's Exchange interested in making its work known and in aid- 
led; f hods, is requested 


ing women in general to obtain better } 
to send name and all particulars. 


New York Woman’s Excuanas, 339 Fifth Ave., New York. 
Mapison Avenue Depository AND ExCHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 628 
Madison Ave., corner s9th St., New York. 
Tue Woman’s ExcHance, 24 West 125th St., New York. 
Women’s Epuca TIONAL AND INDUSTRIAL UNION, 98 Boylston St., Boston. 
Tue EXCHANGE FOR WomAN’s Work, 1602 Chestnut 
St., Philadelphia. 
Untrrep Workers’ AND Woman’s ExcHANGg, 49 Pearl St., Hartford, Ct. 
Curcaco ExcHANGE FoR Woman’s Work, 219 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
Tue Woman’s Excuance, Race and George Sts., Cincinnati, Ohio, 
Woman s InpusTRIAL ExcHanGe, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Woman’s ExcHAnGe, Madison, Wis. 
Women’s InpusTRIAL ExcHANGE, 628 Penn Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Soctrty oF THE Woman’s Excuanegs, San Francisco, Cal. 
Woman's EXxcHANGE, 120 Main St., Houston, Texas. 
Woman's ExcuanGe, 1648 California St., Denver, Col. 
Woman’s ExcuAnGE, 617 Locust St., St. Louis, Mo. 
Curist1an Woman's ExcHanGg, 41 and 43 Bourbon St., New Or- 
leans, La. 
Woman’s ExcuanGg, Main St., Little Rock, Ark. 
Woman’s Excuance, Newport, R. I. 
SPRINGFIELD Woman's Springfield, Ill. 
Woman's Art Excuanae, 8 South St., Pittsfield, Mass. 
RicumMonp ExcHANGE FoR WoMAN’s Work, 327 E. Franklin St., Rich- 
mond, Va. 
Woman’s Excuanae, 545 Fourth Ave., Louisville, Ky. 
Tue Woman's Excuancgs, 513 Francis St , St. Joseph, Mo, 
Tue Woman’s ExcuanGe, 66 Fourth Ave., Mount Vernon, N. Y. 
Jacksonvitte Woman’s Excuance, 317 West State St., Jackson- 
ville, Til. 
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‘Fugitive Verse. 


THE FIRST THANKSGIVING DAY. 
1622. 

** And now,” said the Governor, gazing abroad on the piled-up 
store 

Of the sheaves that dotted the clearings, and covered the 
meadows o’er, 

“Tis meet that we render praises because of this yield of 
grain; 

’Tis meet that the Lord of the harvest be thanked for His sun 
and rain. 


“And therefore I, William Bradford (by the grace of God 
to-day, 

And the franchise of this good people), Governor of Ply- 
mouth say,— 

Through virtue of vested power,—ye shall gather with one 
accord, 

And hold, in the month of November, thanksgiving unto the 
Lord. 


“He hath granted us peace and plenty, and the quiet we’ve 
sought so long; 
He hath thwarted the wily savage, and kept him from doing 


us wrong ; 

And unto our feast the Sachem shall be bidden, that he may 
know 

We worship his own Great Spirit, who maketh the harvests 
grow. 

“So shoulder your matchlocks. masters, there is hunting of all 
degrees ; 

And fishermen, take your tackle, and scour for spoil the 
seas ; 

And maidens and dames of Plymouth, your delicate crafts 
employ 

To honor our First Thanksgiving, and make it a feast of 
joy.” 

At length came the day appointed. The snow had begun to 
fall, 

But the clang from the meeting-house belfry rang merrily ou 
for all, 

And summoned the folk of Plymouth who hastened with glad 
accord 

To listen to Elder Brewster as he fervently thanked the 
Lord. 

In his seat sat Governor Bradford; men, matrons and maid- 
ens fair; 


Miles Standish and all his soldiers, with corsel: t and sword, 
were there; 

And sobbing and tears and gladness had each in its turn the 
sway, 

For the grave of the sweet Rose Standish o’ershadowed 
Thanksgiving Day. 


And when Massasoit, the Sachem, sat down with his hundred 
braves, 

And ate of the varied riches of gardens and woods and 
waves, 

And looked on the granaried harvest,—with a blow on his 
brawny chest, 

He muttered, ‘‘ The good Great Spirit loves His white children 
best.” 


And then, as the feast was ended, with gravely official air, 
The Governor drew his broadsword out from its scabbard 
there, 
And smiting the trencher near him, he cried in heroic way, 
“Hail, Pie of the Pumpkin, I dub thee Prince of Thanksgiv- 
ing Day!”’ 
—Margaret J. Preston. 


A THANKSGIVING HYMN. 


For bud and for bloom and for balm. laden breeze, 

For the singing of birds from the hills to the seas, 

For the beauty of dawn and the brightness of noon, 

For the light in the night of the stars and the moon, 
We praise Thee, gracious God. 


For the sun ripened fruit and the billowy grain, 

For the orange and apple, the corn and the cane, 

For the bountiful harvests now gathered and stored, 

That by thee in the lap of the nations were poured, 
We praise Thee, gracious God. 


For the blessings of friends, for the old and the new, 

For the hearts that are trusted and trusting and true, 

For the tones that we love, for the light of the eye 

That warms with a welcome and glooms with good-by, 
We praise Thee, gracious God. 


That the desolate poor may find shelter and bread, 

That the sick may be comforted, nourished and fed. 

That the sorrow may cease of the sighing and sad, 

That the spirit bowed down may be lifted and glad, 
We pray Thee, pitying Lord. 


That brother the hand of his brother may clasp 
From ocean to ocean in friendliest grasp, 
That for North and for South and for East and for West 
The horror of war be forever at rest, 
We pray Thee, pitying Lord. 


For the blessings of earth and of air and of sky 
That fall on us all from the Father on high, 
For the crown of all blessings since blessing begun, 
For the gift, ‘‘ the unspeakable gift,” of thy Sun, 
We praise Thee, gracious God. 
—S. E. Adams. 


THANKSGIVING EVE, 


Hand in hand through the city streets, 
As the chill November twilight fell, © 
Two childish figures walk up and down— 
The bootblack Teddie and sister Nell. 
With wistful eyes they peer in the shops, 
Where dazzling lights from the windows shine 
On golden products from farm and field, 
And luscious fruits from every clime. 


“© Teddie,” said Nell, “let’s play to-night 
These things are ours, and let’s suppose 
We can choose whatever we want to eat. 
It mizht come true, perhaps,—who knows?” 
Two pinched little faces press the pane, 
And eagerly plan for the morrow’s feast 
Of dainties their lips will never touch, 
Forgetting their hunger awhive at least. 


The pavement was cold for shoeless feet, 
Ted’s jacket was thin; he shivered, and said, 
“ Let’s go to a p!ace and choose some clothes.” 
** Agreed! ”’ said Nell, and away they sped 
Toa furrier’s shop, ablaze with light, 
In whose fancied warmth they place their hands, 
Ana play their scanty garments are changed 
For softest fur, from far-off lands. 


“A grand Thanksgiving we’ll have!” cried Nell, 
** These make-believe things seem almost true; 
I’ve most forgot how hungry I was, 
And Teddie, I’m almost warm, aren’t you?” 
O happy hearts, that rejoice to-day, 
In all the bounty the season brings, 
Have pity on those who vainly strive 
To be warmed and fed with imaginings! 
—Congregationalist. 
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0 open fire 
Then in the 8 famp-lit ease, 
{fou may enjoy” 
First, get marshmallows white, 
And have 
an theoih sibel, 
ou-stearo clean and neat 

Then hawy higher, 

And twirling, toast o ee Ahe fet? 
When done, is 


TWhith 


df 80, hike astir, 
Dat in all 


And rans! iggy 
Jf white popcorn’ like usted 
Cnchant your 

He suce your 8 ¢ cu bri xy 
Dut in fer, kernels if ate tight 
Then lightly shake-aty heat 

A quiet fice is best. Couplete, 
Tauren ont upon a coomy dish, 

And salt whife warm. 


Then pass 


hese precepts 


Twill mect your wish. 


Spear 


— Ci bursting jackets speak theu- done 
Af tonst is made before. then one 
Should 


if underneath to’ hold 


The at before tis cold. 


Jf on_their you should fix 


Some strips of again 
Deppec, pork, \buttiy 
{fou find them excellent, At least 
with citer, quite a feast. 


Or bury ull they bal bale; 

waters’ of 
take, straight strips of bread, 

\ Mth Locks of of anild cheese thickly spread. 

them upon a, shovel, take 
pan and cover them: and hake 
(We cheese being ‘melted, slightly silt 
Some people thew without fault 


these rill make the (10, 
White jest, and song, and tale conspice 
Go make good cheer around the fice 


Florence E. Prat. 
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Baw cae the bleak and chilly days 
wie The bleak and chilly days, 
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